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Alas !  and  is  domestic  strife, 

That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 

A  plague  so  little  to  be  fear'd 

As  to  be  wantonly  incurr'd, 

To  gratify  a  fretful  passion, 

On  every  trivial  provocation  ? 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

Will  find  occasion  to  forbear ; 

And  something,  every  day  they  live, 

To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive.  COW  PER, 
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CHAPTER-  I. 


If  slie  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  yon. 

Shakespeare. 

i  HE  continual  employment  of  reading  1 
old  letters,  documents,  and  papers  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  and  attending  her  counsel,  com- 
pletely took  up  Airs.  Charlton's  time,  and 
prevented  her  shewing  to  Althea  the  nu- 
merous beauties  of  Ireland  herself,  as  she 
wished  to  have  done.  She  therefore  took 
some  pains  to  select  for  her  a  pleasant  cir- 
cle, with  whom  she  might  visit  in  Dublin, 
or  accompany  to  different  places, 

Althea,  who  went  merely  as  her  compa- 
nion, and  was  never  without  resources  in 
her  own  mind,  wished  to  decline  many  of 

vox,.  Ill,  B 
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the  invitations  which  Irish  hospitality 
pressed  her  to  accept,  and  which  she  did 
accept  rather  to  gratify  Mrs.  Charlton  than 
herself. 

The  house  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
was  the  one  she  most  liked  to  visit,  for  in 
the  manners  and  character  of  its  mistress 
she  traced  a  great  similarity  to  her  sister 
Isabella,  and  found  in  her  family  less 
continual  change  and  bustle,  with  equal 
hospitality  and  friendliness,  than  in  any 
other  she  frequented,  She  was  equally  a 
favourite  with  them,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companied them,  for  a  few  days,  to  a  lovely 
retreat,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin, 
called  Beliont.  She  had  very  often  won- 
dered that  in  all  her  different  visits  to  dif- 
ferent families,  and  the  public  amusements, 
she  had  never  yet  even  heard  the  names  of 
sir  Montague  Vavasour  or  Miss  Orford,  if 
indeed  she  had  not  exchanged  that  name 
for  her  cousin's,  and  she  had  ventured  some- 
times to  remark  this  to  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  but 
that  lady's  raillery  generally  silenced  her, 
and  prevented  her  mentioning  his  name 
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to  any  one  else.  She  wished,  nevertheless, 
to  know  where  they  both  were,  and  whe- 
ther they  were  married,  and  fortune  at 
length  favoured  her  wishes. 

"  Now,  Althea,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
as  they  drove  gaily  towards  Belfont,  "  take 
care  of  your  heart ;  for  at  sir  Moreton  Boyle's 
this  evening  you  will  probably  see  our 
Irish  boast,  sir  Montague  Vavasour ;  but 
as  he  is  already  monopolized,  you  may  as 
wrell  be  cautioned  against  his  numerous 
fascinations." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  Miss  Vernon  seems 
pretty  well  fortified  by  her  own  invincible 
coldness,"  replied  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ;  "  and 
indeed,  after  seeing,  so  many  handsome 
men  as  1  have  introduced  to  her,  and  hear- 
ing all  their  vows  of  love  with  indifference, 
I  cannot  think  it  likely  that  Vavasour's 
plain  face  will  do  much  execution/' 

"  Plain  face  !"  exclaimed  his  wife* 
"  What !  with  those  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
that  polished  forehead  ?  Then  what  a  fi. 
gure ! — what  an  address !  He  is  too  grave, 
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perhaps,  but  I  always  impute  that  to  Con- 
stantia.  What  envious  mortals  you  men 
are !  you  never  can  bear  to  give  each  other 
due  praise— personal  praise  at  least."  , 

"  Nay*  faith!"  said  Mr.  tfitzpatrick, 
pulling  up  his  cravat,  and  good-humour- 
edly  turning  aside  his  waving  hair  from 
one  of  the  handsomest  faces  in  Ireland. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  allow  you  are  exempted 
from  the  charge  of  envy,  however  that  of 
vanity  may  attach  to  you,"  returned  his 
wife  with  an  admiring  smile ;  "  but  Al- 
thea  shall  tell  me  at  night  what  she  thinks 
of  the  baronet's  beauty,  and  I  would  bet  a 
trifle  she  thinks  him  handsomer  than  you, 
because  he  has  more  sentiment  in  his  fea- 
tures." 

"  Well,  perhaps  she  may.  I  always 
thought  some  of  Miss  Vernon's  opinions 
rather  singular." 

This  plavful  dialogue  diverted  Althea's 
confusion,  which  the  mention  of  sir  -Mon- 
tague's name  had  caused,  and  their  atten- 
tion  from  observing  it ;  but  still  she  could 
not  discover,  from  any  thing  that  had  been 
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said,  whether  he  was  still  single,  and  only 
the  lover  of  Miss  Orford.  Desirous  of  con- 
cealing her  former  acquaintance  with  him, 
she  asked  no  questions  either  respecting 
himself  or  Miss  Orford,  but  determined  to 
await  quietly  the  meeting  of  the  evening, 
and  the  information  that  meeting  would 
afford.  Had  any  one  told  her  that  she  took 
more  than  common  care  in  decorating  her 
person,  she  would  have  denied  it  altoge- 
ther; but  certainly  her  beautiful  hair  was 
more  elegantly  disposed,  and  the  most  be- 
coming dress  was  selected,  and  never  had 
Althea  looked  so  well. 

A  party  like  the  one  held  this  evening 
at  Kilmoreton  Park  generally  included  a 
dance,  and  Althea  expected  to  become  the 
baronet's  partner  for  two  dances,  which  she 
reckoned  of,  because  it  would  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  talking  of  their  English 
friends — for  no  other  reason,  of  course.  Al- 
thea ^yas,  as  usual,  soon  surrounded  by 
young  friends  of  both  sexes;  for  though 
much  courted  by  the  beaux,  she  carried  so 
little  the  appearance  of  .triumphing  over 
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her  less-admired  neighbours,  and  possessed  , 
so  little  the  spirit  of  coquetry,  or  even 
flirtation,  that  she  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  belles.  Her  hand  was  engaged, 
to  her  great  mortification,  for  more  dances 
than  would  be  exhibited  that  night,  and 
no  sir  Montague  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
party ;  but  she  could  not  refuse  to  dance 
on  that  account,  though  she  engaged  her- 
self unwillingly. 

The  name  of  Orford  at  length  reached 
her  ears,  and  breaking  from  the  group 
with  whom  she  was  talking,  she  stepped 
forward  to  see  the  person  who  bore  it,  and 
who  would  be,  she  concluded,  accompanied 
by  Vavasour.  She  saw  no  stranger  lady, 
nor  did  she  see  sir  Montague — she  beheld 
only  a  vulgar-looking,  ill-made,  red-faced 
man,  who  slouched  up  the  room  towards 
the  party  she  was  standing  amongst,  and 
who  slightly  saluted  him  by  the  name  of 
Orford.  She  then  recognized  the  hateful 
Patrick  Orford,  who  was  so  nearly  connec- 
ted with  the  fate  of  Constantia,  and  no 
longer  wondered  at  her  abhorrence  of  him. 
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She  remembered  that  it  was  to  save  her 
from  this  detested  cousin,  that  Vavasour 
fulfilled  an  engagement  which  his  heart 
refused  to  ratify ;  and  she  again  longed  to 
see  the  lady,  to  judge  still  mere  accurately 
of  the  sacrifice  he  made  to  generosity. 

Half  the  evening,  however,  passed  away, 
and  Fitzpatrick,  whose  attention  had  been 
arrested  by  the  involuntary  eagerness  with 
wrhieh  Althea's  eyes  watched  the  door,  had 
more  than  once  asked  her  if  she  expected 
any  one  ?  She  blushed  consciously,  as  she 
affected  to  laugh  at  the  idea ;  and  as  she 
was  endeavouring  to  enter  into  a  gay  con- 
versation with  him,  she  saw  a  lady  enter, 
whom  she  seemed  to  know,  by  intuition, 
was  her  for  whom  she  watched.  She  had 
expected  to  see  a  plain  woman,  and  one 
not  very  young ;  but  the  first  glance 
absolutely  shocked  her,  and  she  felt  in- 
expressibly relieved,  for  Vavasour's  sake, 
when  she  heard  Fitzpatrick  address  the 
object  before  her  as  still  Miss  OrforcL 
She  was  remarkably  small,  and  either  was 
deformed,  or  carried  herself  so  ill  as  to  ap« 
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pear  so;  whilst  her  face,  deeply  seamed 
with  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  owed  its 
not  being  absolutely  hideous  to  a  pair  of 
the  most  beautifully  bright  dark  eyes  ever 
beheld.  Every  other  feature  was  ugly, 
thin,  dark,  and  meagre,  and  her  age  appa- 
rently moi*e  than  it  really  was.  She  was 
soon  surrounded,  and  Althea  thought,  seem- 
ed lively  and  pleasant,  whilst  the  animation 
of  those  brilliant  eyes  almost  atoned  for 
the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  rest  of  her 
fac€.  She  could  not  withdraw  her  atten- 
tion, and  sedulously  listened  to  catch  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  and  learn  where  sir  Mon- 
tague was,  and  whether  he  was  expected 
there  that  evening.  At  length  she  heard 
Bliss  Orford  say,  in  a  sweet  tone,  as  if  re- 
plying to  some  question — u-  No,  he  will  not 
be  here  to-night,  nor  for  a  great  many 
%  .  jnove  to-nights,  I'm  afraid.  He  is  gone  to 
England,  to  Charleville 

Althea  felt  herself  colour  extremely,  as 
she  heard  tl  is  disappointment  of  her  ex- 
pectations, for  she  hardly  knew  whether 
she  most  wished  or  feared  his  coming, 
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She  observed  that  Miss  Orford  hardly 
deigned  to  return  her  cousin  Patrick's 
bow,  and  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  ap- 
proach to  any  thing  more  like  acquaintance 
between  them.  The  pleasure  of  the  eve- 
ning, though  she  knew  not  why,  was  lost 
to  Althea ;  for  the  only  interest  she  now 
took  was  in  watching  Miss  Orford,  and 
trying  to  discover  if  her  mind  was  more 
beautiful  than  her  face.  She  was  soon 
convinced  she  was  lively,  clever,  and  very 
satirical,  and  that  though  the  gentlemen 
seemed  somewhat  afraid  of  her,  she  was 
%ret  a  favourite  with  almost  ail.    At  lenoth 

J  o 

she  lost  her  in  a  ck>w&  of  people  pushing 
to  the  supper-room  ;  and  as  she  was  very 
short,  Althea  did  not  find  her  out  again 
till  she  heard  her  well-known  voice  say— - 
*  Vernon  !  Whatf  Althea  Vernon  ?  Are 
you  sure  it  is  Althea  ?  Do  tell  me  what 
sort  of  a  girl  she  is.  Is  she  handsome?  is 
she  clever  ?  is  she  pleasant  ?  shall  I  like 
her?  You  know  not  how  much  I  am 
interested  in  this  girl,  nor  how  zealously  I 
B  3 

*  i 
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have  sought  to  meet  her.  Come,  intro- 
duce me.  Yet — no,  not  yet ;  first  point 
her  out  to  me." 

"  Shall  I  answer  your  numerous  queries 
first?  or  are  you  indifferent  as  to  the 
answers?"  replied  Mr.  Boyle,  laughing  at 
her  eagerness. 

Althea  Was  glad  that  the  crowd  dispers- 
ing allowed  her  to  move  forward  with  Mr, 
jDorrington,  and  escape  the  hearing  her 
own  praises,  now  lavishly  sounded  by  Mr. 
Boyle.  She  heard  Miss  Oxford  laugh 
heartily,  as  she  accused  him  of  always 
painting  in  such  glowing  colours. 

"  They  are  too  vivid  to  be  lasting,  my 
good  friend,"  said  she ;  "  milder  and  mel- 
lower tints  would  suit  my  optics  better, 
and  promise  more  durability." 

Althea  endeavoured  to  get  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  table  from  that  occupied  by 
Miss  Orford  ;  but  she  saw  from  that  dis- 
tance, that  Boyle  had  pointed  her  out  to 
observation,  and  she  felt  confused  and 
uneasy  under  the  piercing  and  critical 
survey  Miss  Orford's  eyes  proclaimed  she 
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was  taking.  She  expected  nothing  but 
that  an  introduction  would  take  place  after 
supper;  but  she  was  surprised,  and  rather 
piqued,  that  no  such  thing  seemed  to  be 
intended  by  Miss  Orford.  She  still  fixed 
upon  her  her  unvary  ingobservation,  though 
Althea's  changing  countenance  must  have 
convinced  her  she  was  annoyed  by  such 
conduct :  but  the  evening  closed,  arid  Al- 
thea  returned  to  Beifont  without  having 
spoken  to  Miss  Orford.  The  conversation 
during  their  drive  home  turned  on  this 
lady,  and  on  the  disappointment  every  one 
seemed  to  have  experienced  in  not  seeing 
sir  Montague. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  plain  little 
creature?"  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  u  If  you 
knew  Vavasour,  you  would  be  as  sorry  as 
we  are  to  think  of  his  uniting  himself  to 
such  a  queer  woman.  She  is  very  good, 
and  very  sensible,  and  very  rich,  certainly 
— that  I  cannot  deny ;  but  still  she  is  not 
a  proper  wife  for  sir  Montague  Vavasour. 
5Tis  evident  enough  that  he  does  not— 
cannot  love  her,  by  their  not  marrying^ 
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and  I  think  she  ought  to  imitate  his 
generosity,  and  give  him  up.  She  knows 
it  is  only  to  preserve  her  from  being 
obliged  to  give  her  hand  to  that  odious 
Patrick  Orford,  that  he  has  not  long  ago 
dissolved  the  connexion;  and  as  she  would 
forfeit  only  money,  of  which  she  must, 
even  then,  have  more  than  enough,  1  must 
think  she  is  very  deficient  in  real  goodness 
or  greatness  of  heart.* 

"  She  is  perhaps  very  much  attached  to 
him,  and  finds  the  task  too  difficult  of 
giving  him  up  for  ever,"  said  Althea,  who 
found  she  must  speak. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "  I 
dare  say  she  is  fond  enough  of  him,  and  no 
wonder ;  but  what  does  that  signify,  if  he 
does  not  like  her  wrell  enough  to  marry 
her  ?  Well,  she  is  coming  to  Belfont  in 
a  day  or  two,  to  stay  some  time ;  and 
then  you  and  I,  Althea,  will  try  and 
make  out  something.  By-the-bye,  she  ' 
was  very  inquisitive  to  know  who  you 
were  —  what  Miss  Vernon,  and  from 
whence;  yet,  when  Boyle  offered  to  in- 
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troduce  you,  slie  refused.  What  could 
she  mean,  I  wonder  ? — Fitz,  do  you  un- 
derstand it  ?  Lord !  I  declare  this  wretch 
is  asleep,  and  you,  Althea,  might  as  well 
be  in  a  nap  too.  Are  you  dreaming  of 
Boyle  or  Dorrington,  my  dear  ?" 

*6  Of  neither,  I  do  assure  you,"  replied 
Althea;  "my  thoughts  had  just  taken  a 
flight  to  England." 

"  To  the  vicarage,  no  doubt.  You  shall 
have  a  country  parson,  I'm  determined," 
said  Mrs.  Fitzpatriek. 

Althea's  thoughts  for  once  were  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  at  the  parsonage ;  but  she 
did  not  choose  to  contradict  the  idea,  and 
was  glad  when  she  found  herself  alone*, 
and  at  liberty  to  think. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

If  I  live  to  be  ns  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana, 
unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's  wilL 

"  Shakespeare. 

A  few  days  after  this  first  meeting  with 
MissOrford  brought  her  to  Belfont  as  a  visi- 
tor of  some  continuance — a  circumstance  at 
which  Althea  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry.  She  had  owned  to  Mrs,  Fitz- 
patrick  her  former  acquaintance  with  sir 
Montague  Vavasour,  certain  that  it  would 
transpire  through  Miss  Orford,  and  aware 
of  the  strange  appearance  it  would  have  to 
make  a  mystery  of  so  immaterial  a  thing. 

Mm  Fitzpatrick  drew  her  own  conclu- 
sions of  Althea's  sentiments;  but  as  sir 
Montague  was  considered  as  an  engaged 
man,  she  felt  it  would  not  do  to  rally  her 
on  a  preference  she  evidently  felt,  but 
wished  to  conceal, 
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The  introduction  of  Althea  and  Miss 
Orford  to  each  other  was  received  by  each 
with  a  silent,  and  rather  cold  courtesy,  and 
little  mutual  communication  took  place 
for  that  day.  Each  seemed  to  be  silently 
examining  the  other,  and  undetermined 
what  judgment  to  form,  where  there  was 
very  evidently  a  prejudice  in,  either  mind* 
Miss  Orford's  piercing  eyes  were  generally 
intently  fixed  on  Althea's  face,  so  much 
so  as  to  render  her  really  uncomfortable ; 
whilst,  if  she  spoke  to  any  person,  Miss 
Orford  would  instantly  suspend  her  own 
conversation,  and  listen  attentively.  Al- 
thea did  not  like  this  at  all,  and  requested 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  to  convey  her  to  Mrs. 
Charlton,  from  whom  she  had  now  been 
some  days  absent,  candidly  acknowledging, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Miss  Orford's  tin- 
pleasant  and  almost-rude  scrutiny  occa- 
sioned her  wish  of  leaving  Beifont. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  promised,  if  the  cause 
of  disgust  continued,  that  she  would  take 
ber  to  Dublin,  determined  in  her  own 
miud  to  mention  Althea's  sentiments  to 
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Miss  Orford,  and  ask  the  reason  for  such 
intent  observation, 

"  Has  it  then  been  so  very  obvious  ?" 
returned  Miss  Orford  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's 
laughing  remark,  and  account  of  Althea's- 
discomposure.  "  Poor  child !  I  was  not 
aware  I  distressed  her  so  cruelly.  I  must 
be  more  guarded  in  my  study  of  her  cha- 
racter and  manners  ;  but  I  must  continue 
to  observe  her  very  strictly,  for  1  have  very 
particular  reasons  for  so  doing,  though 
what  they  are,  neither  she  nor  you  will 
learn  at  present." 

"  You  are  very  enigmatical,  but  I  know 
you  too  well  to  expect  any  solution  till 
your  own  time/'  answered  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick*  "  B&t  how  do  you  like  my  young, 
friend?" 

"  I  have  not  studied  her  long  enough  to 
determine,"  Miss  Orford  replied  bluntly, 
"  I  have  heard  much  in  her  praise,  but 
I  think  very  little  of  that.  Pray  do  you 
know  how  she  likes  me  ?  or,  rather,  what 
she  thinks  of  me  ?  Does  she  not  wonder 
tliat  sir  Montague  Vavasour  should  think 
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for  a  moment  of  making  such  a  fright  his 
wife  ?* 

M  Miss  Vernon  is  not  apt  to  draw  hasty 
conclusions,  nor  to  place  all  good  in  a  face 
or  form/'  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  "  She  is 
very  able  to  judge  of  characters,  and,  I  dare 
say,  gives  sir  Montague  credit  for  having 
discovered  the  excellence,  of  yours.  How- 
ever, I  never  heard  her  mention  your 
engagement  with  him,  nor  mdeed  ever 
heard  her  speak  of  him  at  all,  till  the  day 
after  she  had  seen  you  at  Kilmoreton ;  I 
did  not  even  know  she  was  acquainted 
with  him  till  then.  She  is  not  pleased 
with  your  too-evident  attention  to  herself 
for  she  thinks  it  proceeds  from  dislike,  or 
something  in  her  manners  or  appearance 
that  disgusts  you,  particularly  as,  person* 
ally,  you  are  rather  cold  and  uncivil  than 
conciliating  to  her." 

Miss  Orford  laughed — M  I  shall  find 
means  to  change  her  opinion  of  me,"  said 
she,  "  and  convince  her  she  is  mistaken  if 
she  thinks  I  do  not  like  her ;  but  I  have 
much  at  stake,  in  which  she  is  intimate!  j 
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concerned,  and  1  dare  not  decide  hastily. 
To  be  sure,  I  might  study  her  politely,  as 
well  as  not ;  and  so  Til  soften  my  regards 
a  little,  and  be  more  civil  in  my  scrutiny, 
at  anv  rate," 

"  When  do  i  you  expect  Vavasour  in 
Ireland  again  ?" 

"  Whenever  I  please  to  recall  him," 
said  Miss  Orford. 

"  Have  you  banished  him  then  ?" 

"  Not  altogether  —  partly  my  doing, 
partly  another's.  I  shall  not  tell  you  my 
secret,  Mrs.  Fitz ;  so  you  need  not  ask  any 
more  questions,  either  openly  or  insidi- 
ously. Come,  let  us  seek  Miss  Vernon  ;  I 
want  to  talk  to  her." 

From  this  time  Miss  Orford  treated  AI- 
theawith  marked  attention  and  kindness; 
and  though  she  continued  to  observe  every 
word  and  action  with  a  degree  of  interest 
unaccountable  to  every  one,  she  did  it  in- 
offensively ;  and  Althea  having  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  no  longer  fearing  Miss  Orford, 
rose  daily  in  her  good  opinion,  and  soon 
felt,  on  her  part,  perfectl)r  at  ease,  and  a 
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great  regard  for  her  friendly  inquisitor. 
Why  she  should  be  such  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  close  observation,  however,  she 
eouid  not  comprehend ;  and  when  she  ask- 
ed the  reason  of  Miss  Orford  herself,  she 
laughed,  but  referred  her  to  time  for  an 
explanation. 

Various  parties,  at  various  places,  occu- 
pied Althea's  time  for  several  succeeding 
weeks,  with  occasional  visits  to  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, who  was,  however,  too  much  engaged 
in  business  to  wish  her  to  remain  long  to- 
gether at  Dublin,  particularly  as  the  coun- 
try was  so  much  pleasanter,  and  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  her  habits  and  temper. 
In  this  Mrs.  Charlton  sacrificed  her  own 
comforts  and  wishes,  which  would  have  led 
her  always  to  retain  Althea  with  her ;  but 
she  and  Miss  Orford  understood  each  other, 
and  the  hope  of  eventually  benefiting  her 
favourite  effectually  checked  every  idea  of 
self,  and  induced  her  to  urge  Althea's  con- 
tinuance at  "Belfont  or  Kilmoreton,  where 
Miss  Orford  principally  divided  her  time, 
and  where  Althea  was  ever  a  welcome 
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guest  At  the  latter  place*  indeed,  her  pre- 
sence gave  at  once  pleasure  and  pain,  for 
young  Mr.  Boyle  had  not  seen  Althea  with- 
out passionate  admiration ;  and  sanctioned 
by  his  parents,  who,  themselves  abounding 
in  wealth,  cared  only  for  character,  manners^, 
and  respectability,  in  the  woman  of  their 
son's  choice,  had  declared  the  preference 
she  inspired,  and  offered  her  a  heart  and 
hand  wrorthy  of  her.  But  Althea  at  once 
assured  him  his  love  was  unretumed,  and 
so  decidedly  rejected  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  contented  with  her 
friendship,  which  she  gladly  offered  him. 
She  admired,  esteemed,  and  valued  Mm, 
but  she  could  not  love — she  believed  she 
never  should;  for  not  to  herself  would  she 
allow  that  she  cherished  any  thing  like  that 
sentiment  for  sir  Montague  Vavasour. 
Sir  Moreton  and  lady  Boyle  made  one  ef- 
fort to  change  her  decision ;  but,  convinced 
that  she  did  not  feel  the  affection  for  their 
son  they  wished,  they  relinquished  the 
hope  of  their  hearts,  and  only  begged  to  be 
still  considered  as  her  steady  friends.. 
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Miss  Orford  had  appeared  greatly  agi- 
tated during  the  negociation  between  the 
Boyles  and  Althea,  though  not  a  word 
to  either  party  escaped  her  on  the  subject. 
She  evidently  felt  very  much  relieved  when 
it  was  finally  concluded,  and  appeared 
more  than  ever  attached  to  Althea,  who,  in 
every  part  of  her  conduct,  on  all  occasions, 
acted  with  equal  delicacy,  sense,  and  firm- 
iiess.  She  had  gradually  imbibed  a  most 
lively  and  sincere  affection  for  her,  which 
Althea,  on  her  part,  very  cordially  returned. 
She  found  Miss  Orford  a  woman  of  strong 
sense,  though  singular  manners,  and  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition.  There  was;  in- 
deed, a  certain  want  of  openness  of  temper 
in  her,  which  did  not  exactly  suit  one  of 
Althea's  warm  feelings,  and  sometimes 
checked  her  when  she  was  disposed  to  be 
unreserved  ;  but  this  seemed  rather  forced 
than  natural,  and  Althea  waited  patiently 
her  own  time  for  confidence-  Miss  Orford 
sometimes  spoke  of  sir  Montague,  and  her 
own  situation  as  engaged  to  marry  him,  if 
she  ever  married  at  all ;  but  tkat,  she  saicl, 
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was  amongst  the  many  uncertainties  of 
this  world,  and  that  she  probably  should 
die  unmarried. 

46  You  shall  admit  me  into  your  old 
maid's  college,  Althea,"  said  she ;  f1  for  I 
promise  to  be  very  cheerful  and  good- 
tempered,  which,  I  think,  are  included  in 
your  list  of  qualifications." 

"  Oh  no !  with  your  disposition  and  your 
wealth,  you  will,  I  hope,  make  sir  Monta- 
gue Vavasour,  or  some  other  equally  ami- 
able man.  happy,"  replied  Althea,  with  an 
involuntary  sigh.  "  But  if  you  are  to  be 
an  old  maid,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  enrol  you  amongst  us." 

If  I  become  one  of  your  votaries,  my 
dear,  I  shall  be  comparatively  poor,"  said 
Miss  Orford,  "  and  I  much  suspect  that 
my  admission  at  the  college  will  be  the 
signal  for  your  being  declared  without  the 
pale.  You  don't  understand  me,  I  see. 
Never  mind — I  shall  not  always  be  a  riddle." 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  Althea ;  #  but 
really,  at  present,  you  would  puzzle  the 
Sphinx  himself  to  expound  you." 
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"  Why  would  you  not  have  Moreton 
Boyle  ?"  said  Miss  Orford,  after  a  pause  of 
jsome  minutes. 

"  Because  1  did  not  love  him  as  a 
husband  ought  to  be  loved,"  Althea  re- 
plied. 

"  Well,  that's  a  proper  reason  enough ; 
but  do  you  love  any  other  better  ?" 

46  No,"  answered  Althea,  with  some  little 
hesitation,  and  a  very  deep  blush,  as  she 
met  Miss  Orford's  formidable  eyes.  "  Be- 
sides," she  continued,  "  you  know  I  have 
always  declared  my  intention  of  never 
marrying  at  all,  and  really  I  see  nothing 
in  any  of  my  wedded  friends  to  induce  a 
change  of  opinion  on  this  point." 

"  Well  now,  if  I  do  marry  Vavasour, 
you  shall  see  an  entirely  new  system.  The 
jlitch  shall  be  annually  hung  up  in  our  hall, 
and  we  will  be  the  most  noted  couple  in 
both  kingdoms  ever  heard  of.  You  shall 
come  and  view  our  happiness,  and  be  se- 
duced by  it  into  a  recantation  of  your  er- 
roneous ideas  on  this  subject  I  never 
knew  so  fine  a  temper  as  Vavasour's  in  my 
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life,  and  mine  is  not  a  bad  one.  Will  you 
pay  us  a  visit,  if  we  do  marry  ?" 

Althea  endeavoured  to  laugh  and  enjoy 
the  picture  Miss  Orford  had  drawn,  as 
much  as  she  herself  appeared  to  do,  and 
promised  to  visit  the  happy  couple  when- 
ever invited;  but  her  smile  was  not  so  na- 
tural and  unconstrained  as  she  intended, 
and  again  she  felt  uncomfortable  at  Miss 
Orford's  manner,  which  she  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

u  Well,  I  will  not  perplex  and  teaze  you 
any  longer,"  said  Miss  Orford,  more  seri- 
ously. "  I  have  studied  you  well,  my  dear 
Althea,  and  I  think  I  know  your  heart, 
its  feelings,  and  its  wishes.  It  may  be  in 
my  power  to  promote  your  happiness,  for 
I  think  I  have  discovered  the  means  by 
which  I  can  do  so  effectually.  To-mor- 
row I  return  to  my  own  house,  where  you 
will,  I  hope,  visit  me,  if  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, before  you  leave  this  country ;  if 
not,  I  will  visit  you  at — —in  England, 
whenever  you  invite  me.  Mrs.  Charlton's 
business  is,  I  know,  now  coming  forward 
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for  a  final  decision,  and  you  must  neces- 
sarily return  to  Dublin.  I  will  take  you 
there,  if  you  please,  to-morrow,  as  I  pass 
through,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation with  her."  v 

Althea  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  who  knew  how  she  was  situ- 
ated, could  make  no  objection,  though 
very  unwilling  to  part  with  hen  She  left 
Belfont  accordingly  with  Miss  Orford,  who, 
after  being  closeted  with  Mrs.  Charlton 
for  some  time,  came  &rth  with  her  eyes 
red  and  swoln  with  weeping,  embraced 
Althea  with  great  affection,  and  quickly 
entering  her  chariot,  drove  off,  and  left  the 
wondering  girl  lost  in  surprise  and  sorrow 
at  such  evident  marks  of  distress  in  her 
friend.  Mrs.  Charlton  said  nothing  on  the 
subject,  and  Althea  did  not  like  to  question 
her.  The  rest  of  the  day  wras  given  to  a 
final  investigation  of  dull  papers,  and  Al- 
thea retired  to  rest,  fatigued,  dispirited,  and 
heartily  wishing  herself  at  home, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


—  Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glittering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakespeare* 

Be  but  my  friend — I  ask  no  dearer  name  ! 

Shekstoxe. 

The  various  letters  Althea  had  received 
from  her  sisters  had  by  no  means  given  her 
a  higher  idea  of  matrimony.  They  had 
all  married  according  to  their  own  wishes, 
and,  excepting  Harriet,  with  a  very  fair 
prospect  of  happiness ;  and  even  she,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  had  perhaps  the  fairest, 
though  the  fastidious  Althea  could  not  bp 
brought  to  think  so,  Every  letter  from 
Mrs.  Arlingham  was  written  in  the  very 
spirit  of  opposition,  and  detailed  perpetual, 
though  not  very  serious  quarrels,  or  in  a 
querulous  discontented  style,  which  seem- 
ed determined  to  be  displeased.  Isabella's 
were  evidently  written  under  extreme  de« 
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pression  of  mind,  anxious,  by  occasional 
but  laboured  assurances  of  happiness,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  domestic  comfort,  which 
might  have  deceived  one  less  affectionate- 
ly observant  than  Althea.  Mrs.  Vernon, 
indeed,  gave  occasionally  such  an  account 
of  Isabella's  health  and  Philipson's  con- 
duct, as,  though  much  softened  from  the 
truth,  alarmed  Althea,  and  rendered  her 
doubly  desirous  to  get  home.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph seldom  wrote  at  all,  but  her  account 
of  herself,  when  she  did,  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  desire  of  appearing  quite  satisfied, 
and  a  degree  of  disappointment  she  was 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  own.  She  did  ac- 
knowledge that  lord  Randolph's  temper 
and  health  were  certainly  worse  than  she 
had  expected,  and  that  his  sister,  lady  Lu- 
cretia  Falkland,  wrho  continued  to  reside 
with  them,  was  a  very  interfering,  sour, 
disagreeable  inmate.  She  owned  too,  that 
she  lived  extremely  retired :  "  but  still/' 
she  added,  "  I  live  in  the  midst  of  splen« 
dour  and  luxury,  and  I  had  rather  live  for 
c  3 
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ever  alone  in  my  own  style,  than  submit  to 
.such  privations  as  I  should  have  found  at  my 
mother's  or  Isabella's,  or  visited  such  people 
as  they  were  satisfied  with.  My  life  is  not 
much  varied,  certainly;  but  I  eat  off  plate, 
of  every  delicacy — I  tread  on  velvet — I  re- 
pose on  down — and  I  may,  if  I  please,  cover 
my  person  with  jewels,  and  have  a  servant 
to  raise  my  hand  to  my  head.  Thus,  you 
see,  having  so  many  enjoyments,  I  must  be 
very  happy ;  and  I  assure  you  /  am,  but  I 
dare  say  you  would  not.  I  wish,  indeed, 
the  roads  were  better  in  winter,  that  I  could 
use  my  carriage,  or  that  my  lord  would  let 
•  me  ride  on  horseback,  to  which  he  has  a 
great  objection.  Indeed  he  never  rides  him- 
self, and  does  not  like  I  should  go  out  with- 
out him  or  lady  Lucretia,  so  that  I  have 
hardly  been  out  at  all  since  I  came  here. 
But  the  place  is  so  magnificent,  and  the 
walks  are  so  beautiful,  I  only  regret  that 
my  lord  is  so  much  attached  to  etiquette 
as  to  think  it  improper  that  I  should  walk 
alone ;  and  as  lady  Lucretia  never  walks, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  Gerard,  the  earl's  con- 
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fidefttial  servant,  always  at  my  heels,  if  t 
choose  a  ramble.  This  is  irksome  enough ; 
but  as  I  suppose  every  body  pays  a  price 
of  some  sort  for  enjoyment,  I  must  be 
thankful  my  tax  is  so  light  and  so  easily 
borne." 

Whether  Harriet  really  deceived  herself 
as  to  his  lordship's  real  meaning  in  these 
extraordinary  restrictions,  or  whether  she 
pierced  through  the  flimsy  veil  of  affected 
delicacy  and  love  of  etiquette^  thrown  thus 
artfully  over  the  most  tyrannic  jealousy, 
Althea  could  not  decide ;  but  she  wras  per- 
suaded, from  the  whole  tenor  of  her  letters, 
that  he  was  a  positive  self-willed  master, 
and  that  his  wrife  was  obliged  to  give  wray 
equally  to  himself  and  his  sister,  who  was, 
most  probably,  a  vigilant  spy  on  all  her 
actions.  Nor  was  Gerard  any  other ;  and 
the  haughty  countess,  though  she  would 
have  fired  at  the  bare  insinuation  of  such 
a  thing,  was,  in  reality,  strictly  scrutinized 
by  a  servant,  whose  power  over  her  hus- 
band was  much  greater  than  her  own.  For 
Harriet,  however,  Althea  felt  less  pity  tlxaa 
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for  the  other  two ;  for  she  had  yet  a  great 
degree  of  real  enjoyment,  even  in  the  empty 
sound  of  "  your  ladyship,"  and  in  possess- 
ing luxuries,  even  if  she  could  not  use  therq. 
Such  a  character,  to  the  well-regulated 
mind  of  Althea,  wras  contemptible;  and 
having  gained  that  for  which  alone  she 
married — magnificence  and  parade,  she  had 
no  right  to  complain  that  she  found  no 
»       other  source  of  happiness. 

George  Vernon  had  written  once  to  Al- 
thea, in  his  usual  cold  manner,  announcing 
his  marriage,  and  enclosing  a  similar  pre- 
sent to  that  he  had  sent  to  Isabella;  and 
she  had  done  all  that  was  expected  as  pro- 
*  per  or  necessary,  in  writing  to  him  and  his 
insipid  wife,  whom  she  heartily  despised, 
a  letter  of  civil  congratulation,  in  language 
as  frigid  as  his  own.  Mrs.  George  Vernon 
was  too  uninteresting  to  inspire  any  thing 
more  lively  than  contempt  when  she  was 
casually  remembered;  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  hate  her. 

Mrs.  Charlton's  lawsuit  was  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  finally  deter- 
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mined  in  her  favour,  and  then,  for  the  -first 
time,  Althea  openly  expressed  her  anxious 
wish  of  returning  immediately  to  England 
—a  wish  which  her  mother's  last  letter, 
announcing  the  final  disposal  of  Fairfield 
away  from  Philipson,  together  with  other 
domestic  communications,  very  materially 
heightened.  Mrs.  Charlton's  affairs  re- 
quired a  few  days  longer  at  Dublin,  and 
then  she  promised  to  return  directly,  and 
see  what  could  be  done  to  obviate  some  of 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  seemed  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Philipsons.  Mr. 
Arlingham's  conduct  she  highly  blamed — 
"  It  is  unnatural,  ungentlemanly,  most 
ungenerous;'  said  she.  "  Tis  true,  he  did 
not  exactly  promise  the  living  in  so  many 
words,  but  he  deceived  him  with  false 
hopes ;  he  has  deceived  him  in  a  double 
sense,  and  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  his 
ear,  and  broke  it  to  his  hopes.  As  far  as 
I  can  alleviate  this  sort  of  distress,  I  am 
ready,  and  doubly  now  do  I  rejoice  at  the 
favourable  termination  of  my  late  suit, 
since,  under  different  circumstances,  I 
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mmt  have  abridged  my  assistance.  Ifear^ 
however,  to  Isabella  at  least,  there  are  other 
distresses,  which  no  human  interference 
will  remove,  Philipson  seems  to  have 
teen  hurried  by  temporary  trouble  into  a 
VAode  of  conduct  which  will  ensure  perma- 
nent unhappiness,  and,  in  a  case  like  this, 
the  interposition  of  an  angel  would  be  of 
no  effect.  I  had  hoped  he  and  Isabella 
would  have  retrieved  Hymen's  failing  cre- 
dit with  3rou?  Althea;  but  I  fear  his  torch, 
if  not  extinguished,  burns  very  faintly  even 
there/' 

"  On  his  part  only,  I  am  convinced,"  re- 
plied  Althea.  "  I  know  my  sister's  heart 
so  well,'  that  it  may  break  through  unkind- 
ness  and  neglect,  but  will  never  feel  the 
smallest  diminution  of  love.  Already  my 
fears  represent  her  to  my  imagination 
sinking  slowly  into  an  early  grave  through 
his  neglect — his  infidelity.  Too  mild,  and 
loving  him  too  well  for  reproach,  she  will 
silently  fade  away,  and  he  will  wonder  she 
should  have  been  unhappy,  and  perhaps 
disbelieve  that  she  was  so,  because  she 
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never  upbraided  or  harassed  him  with  com- 
plaints. Such  are  men !  for  since  Philip- 
son  has  deceived  me,  I  must  think  ill  of 
the  whole  race.  Never  shall  they  deceive 
me,  for  never  will  I  place  my  own  indi- 
vidual comfort  in  the  keeping  of  any  man 
breathing.'* 

Mrs.  Charlton  could  not  help  smiling  at 
Althea's  earnestness,  though  she  truly  par- 
ticipated in  her  feelings — "  This  is  a  bad 
moment  to  choose  to  prefer  the  petition  of 
a  lover/'  said  she,  when  Althea  had  a  little 
recovered  her  spirits  and  composure. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  unpropitious,"  re- 
plied Althea,  tt  and  so  will  every  future 
one.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  am  not  in 
much  danger  of  being  troubled  with  one." 

"  Unfortunately  then,  I  suppose,  at  least 
for  the  poor  petitioner,  I  hold  a  paper  of 
that  sort  in  my  hand  at  this  minute,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Charlton,  holding  up  a  letter. 

Althea  knew  the  writing— it  was  Vava- 
sour's, and  her  heart  beat  violently,  though 
she  hesitated, for  some  time  to  receive  it. 
C  3 
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"  When,  or  from  whom,  did  you  get  this 
letter  ?"  said  she,  as  Mrs.  Charlton  threw 
it  into  her  lap. 

"  I  have  had  it  about  an  hour  in  my  pos- 
session, by  the  Shrewsbury  clock,"  Mrs. 
Charlton  returned,  "  and  I  received  it  from 
sir  Montague  Vavasour  himself,  who  has 
been  at  my  house  this  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Orford." 

"  Here !  good  Heavens !  I  thought  he 
had  been  in  England,  and  she  at  Fairlands. 
What  strange  juggling  is  this?  and  what 
can  this  letter  contain,  that  they  should 
both  appear  to  partake  in  it  ?" 

"  Ttfay,  I  know  not,"  Mrs.  Charlton  re- 
plied ;  "  not  an  invitation  to  their  wedding 
certainly.  I  believe  it  depends  upon  your* 
self,  Althea,  whether  Miss  Orford  receives 
one  to  yours." 

"  Then  she  will  not,  depend  upon  it," 
said  Althea. 

Mrs.  Charlton  left  her  to  read  her  packet, 
which,  from  its  size,  seemed  to  contain 
more  th&n  one  letter.  She  opened  it  with 
a  very  tremulous  hand,  and  perceived  two 
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letters,  one  already  opened,  and  addressed 
to  sir  Montague  Vavasour  at  Charleville, 
in  Miss  Orford's  writing.  A  slip  of  paper 
attached  to  this  letter  requested  her  to  per- 
use it  before  she  opened  the  one  addressed 
to  herself,  as  a  necessary  sort  of  explana- 
tion of  what  must  otherwise  appear  extra- 
ordinary. All  this  preparation  and  cere- 
mony increased  Althea's  agitation,  already 
sufficiently  excited  by  the  idea  of  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  sir  Montague,  coming,  as 
it  did,  just  to  put  her  resolution  respecting 
matrimony  to  the  test.  She  unfolded  the 
unsealed  letter,  and  looked  at  the  signa- 
ture ;  it  was  signed  Constantia  Orford,  and 
she  read  as  follows : — 

"  MY  DEAR,  MONTAGUE. 

f  The  time  is  at  length  arrived 
for  which  I  have  long  wished — the  time 
which  shews  me  your  heart  sincerely  and 
wholly  occupied  by  a  woman  who  de- 
serves your  preference,  and  I  believe  re* 
turns  it.    In  pronouncing  Althea  Vernon 
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worthy  of  you,  I  pay  her  the  highest  com- 
pliment our  language  affords ;  for  well  dd> 
I  know  your  value.  You  must  frequent* 
ly  have  thought  me  a  very  selfish  being* 
Vavasour,  seeing,  as  I  did,  the  repugnance 
with  which  you"  thought  of  the  forced 
bonds  which  contracted -us  to  each  other* 
particularly  when  it  must  be  evident  to 
me,  as  it  was  to  many  others*  that  only 
the  most  delicate  and  refined  generosity 
on  your  part,  an  unwillingness  to  place 
me  wholly  in  the  power  of  such  a  mail  as 
Patrick  Orford,  prevented  your  breaking 
those  vows  which  your  heart,  at  least, 
never  sanctioned.  But  let  me,  if  possible, 
hasten  to  exonerate  myself  from  such  an 
imputation,  which  must  be  doubly  odious, 
since,  had  I  at  once  declared  you  free,  my 
only  penalty  would  have  been  wealth, 
which  I  have  never  appeared  to  appropri- 
ate or  enjoy.  Had  i  done  this  four  years 
back,  what  would  have  been  your  fate  at 
this  moment  ?  You  would  have  been  the 
husband  of  that  intolerable  virago.  Anne 
Woodthorpe,  writh  whom  you  fancied  your- 
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self  so  madly  in  love,  that  had  you  then 
been  free,  you  would  have  married  her  in 
spite  of  all  advice  and  opposition.  How 
often  have  you  since  blessed  even  the  chains 
which  then  so  cruelly  galled  yon,  and  that 
penetration  which  my  cooler  judgment 
allowed  me  to  exercise  in  my  opinion  of 
that  lady!  Would  you  have  been  hap- 
pier with  that  insipid  fine  lady,  tedy  Jane 
Dormer,  who  again  for  a  short  time  en- 
chanted you  with  a  siren's  voice  and  an 
angels  face?  The  fact  is*  no  man  likes 
the  woman  whom  he  believes  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  marry,  but  fancies 
every  other  more  calculated  to  render  him 
happy.  I  knew  you  too  well,  as  well  as 
the  ladies  themselves,  to  think  they  would 
contribute  eventually  to  your  domestic 
felicity ;  and  I  was  determined  not  to 
give  you  freedom  till  I  saw  you  were 
truly  attached,  from  esteem  and  principle, 
to  a  woman  whose  character  assimilated- — 
who  had  sense,  temper,  and  stability  of 
mind  and  manners  equal  to  your  own 
—•one  too  whom  I  could  believe  not  in- 
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different  to  your  virtues.  Such  a  one 
you  have  now,  I  think,  found.  As  surely 
as  I  dare  pronounce  on  any  human 
being,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  for 
all  this  in  Miss  Vernon.  And  now,  Va- 
vasour, you  are  free  as  air.  I  am  ready 
to  relinquish  that  portion  of  my  fortune 
which  I  'have  no  longer  either  the  right 
or  the  wish  to  retain;  and  in  doing  this  I 
shall  not  impoverish,  but,  in  fact,  enrich 
myself.  This,  you  will  say,  is  one  of  Con- 
stantia's  paradoxes,  which  she  loves  so 
dearly.  Let  me  expound  it.  I  have,  or 
had,  an  income  of  nearly  sice  thousand  a- 
year — I  have  never  exceeded  one  in  my 
expenditure,  at  least  not  for  these  last  six 
years,  that  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  this  very  point  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived.  The  accumulation,  therefore,  is 
my  own,  and  leaves  me  as  rich  a  woman 
as  I  was  before.  I  know  so  well  your 
liberal  temper,  my  dear  cousin,  that  could 
you  cede  your  right  to  the  portion  I  thus 
"willingly  give  up,  you  wrould  do  it ;  but 
this  is  strictly  provided  against,  and  you 
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must  be  too  rich,  in  spite  of  yourself.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  character  I  have 
long  borne,  in  consequence  of  this  proce- 
dure of  mine,  for  which  no  one  could  ac- 
count, which  concerned  no  one,  but  which 
every  body  chose  to  censure.  Still  let 
them  wonder  and  condemn.  I  live  not 
for  the  world,  but  for  my  own  heart  and 
your  approbation.  Thus  far  then  I  have, 
I  hope,  acquitted  myself  to  you.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  when  I  say'  I  believe 
Miss  Vernon  is  attached  to  you  preferably 
to  any  other  man,  I  speak  from  observa- 
tion merely.  She  highly  esteems  you,  I 
know ;  but  she  is  too  delicate  to  make  love 
apparent,  except  to  one  interested,  as  I 
was,  to  fathom  the  secret.  Love  then  to 
me  is  nothing,  since  never  can  I  now 
think  of  marriage.  Let  me  find  my  hap- 
piness in  the  assurance  of  yours,  and  in 
being  considered,  through  life,  as  the  best 
friend  of  Montague  and  Althea.  Fare- 
well! 

€;  Constant i a  Orford." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


With  mean  disguise,  let  others  nature  bide, 
And  mimic  virtue  with  the  paint  of  art ; 

I  scorn  the  cheat  of  reason's  foolish  pride, 
And  boast  the  graceful  weakness  of  my  heart. 

Hammond, 

Althea's  surprise  and  emotion  at  this 
letter  of  Miss  Orford's  for  some  minutes- 
overcame  the  interest  she  felt  to  peruse 
the  one  addressed  to  herself.  Highly  as 
she  had  lately  thought  of  that  lady,  she 
now  found  every  sentiment  of  esteem  and 
regard  heightened  by  such  truly-generous 
conduct.  It  was  very  evident,  from  Miss 
Orford's  letter,  and  had  been  so  from  her 
manner  in  speaking  of  sir  Montague  Va- 
vasour, that  she  was  very  much  attached 
to  him  ;  and  Althea  could  not  help  feel- 
ing for  her,  even  amidst  the  glow  of  plea- 
sure  which,  we  must  own,  pervaded  her 
own  bosom  at  the  idea  of  being  herself 
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the  object  of  his  choice,  Certain  it  is, 
Althea  experienced  at  that  moment  some 
sensations  very  inimical  to  her  intentions 
of  living  and  dying  an  old  maid ;  but  after 
a  time,  she  recollected  her  determination 
on  that  subject,  and  became  more  com* 
posed. 

^The  letter  from  sir  Montague  con- 
tained, as  she  expected,  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  and  an  assurance  that  she  had  pos- 
sessed his  heart  ever  since  he  first  saw  her 
at  Farnham,  when  only  the  idea  that  she 
was  engaged,  or  at  least  attached,  to  Mr. 
Wrottesley,  had  prevented  his  giving  un- 
checked indulgence  to  the  sentiments  she 
had  inspired.  The  letter  contained  much 
lover-like  eloquence,  and  a  request  that 
she  would  admit  him  at  their  mutual 
friend,  Mrs.  Charlton's,  and  allow  him  to 
submit  his  proposals,  and  talk  of  settle- 
ments to  Mrs.  Vernon.  Althea's  heart 
again  beat  high  with  hope  and  love ;  for 
thus  authorized  to  analyse  her  feelings, 
she  found  she  really  had  a  much  greater 
regard  for  the  baronet  than  she  had  sus- 
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pected.  She  immediately  carried  her  let- 
ters to  Sirs.  Charlton,  and  desired  her  ad- 
vice and  assistance  on  the  subject. 

"  You  ask  my  advice,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Charlton ;  "  but  I  much  suspect  it  is, 
as  many  others  do,  after  you  have  deter- 
mined how  to  act.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  advise,  in  a  case 
which  must,  after  all,  depend  on  your  own 
feelings.and  ideas.  You  know  my  opinion 
of  marriage  in  general,  to  which  you  seem 
to  have  leaned ;  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
own,  I  think  both  your  own  character  and 
sir  Montague's  are  such  as  to  promise  a  far 
greater  share  of  happiness  than  is  usually 
found  in  that  state.  You  are  neither  of 
you  romantic — you  will  have  a  large  share 
of  worldly  gifts,  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
that  tremendous  rock,  poverty,  which 
wrecks  so  many  youthful  adventurers.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  your  notions  on  this 
subject  are  petiuliar,  and  you  are  not  of  a 
temper  to  be  happy  if  those  ideas  are  disap- 
pointed. I  fear  to  advise ;  but  I  could  wish 
you  had  some  time  allowed  for  delibera- 
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tion,  before  you  give  a  final  answer  to  sir 
Montague.  He  knows  you  too  well  to 
suspect  you  for  a  moment  of  coquetry  in 
demanding  this.  There  is  such  a  wide 
difference  between  saying  what  you  would 
do,  if  such  a  thing  did  happen,  and  decid- 
ing when  it  actually  does.  Consult  your 
own  heart,  however ;  for,  after  all,  that  will 
be  your  best  counsellor ;  though  I  would 
not  commit  every  girl  in  such  circum- 
stances to  one  so  apt  to  be  partially  pre- 
judiced." 

Althea  did  give  some  hours  to  solitude 
and  consideration ;  and  her  decision,  when 
submitted  to  Mrs.  Charlton's  judgment, 
was  more  approved  by  her  than  by  sir 
Montague  Vavasour.  Althea  did  not  in- 
deed reject  him  altogether,  but  she  re- 
quired, what  he  himself  was  forced  to  allow 
not  unreasonable,  a  longer  acquaintance, 
before  she  actually  agreed  to  become  his 
wife. 

"  Recollect,"  said  she,  when  in  the  even- 
ing he  appeared  at  Mrs.  Charlton's  house  * 
to  learn  his  fate,  "  recollect  how  little  we 
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have  really  seen  or  known  of  each  othef * 
You  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  suscep- 
tible more  than  once — -I  never  felt  for  any 
other  the  esteem  and  regard  I  feel  for 
you,  nor  ever  shall ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  take  upon  trust,  even,  from  the 
most  general  and  liberal  report,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  I  aiu  to  marry,  nor  do  I 
wish  he  should  of  mine,  I  agree  with 
Mrs.  Charlton  that  a  courtship  of  ten  years 
would  not  enable  either  of  us  to  decide  on 
the  real  temper  of  the  other ;  but  the  es- 
sentials of  character  we  may.  What  have 
you  ever  seen  of  mine?" 

M  All  that  makes  you  dear  and  estim- 
able,5' replied  sir  Montague, 

u  I  believe  I  may  say  the  same  of  you," 
she  answered ;  "  but  let  me  have  time  to 
decide  from  my  own  observation  of  you,  as 
wrell  as  from  the  report  of  others.  I  once 
thought  as  highly  of  Mr.  Fhilipson  as  I 
do  of  you,  and  fondly  fancied  my  sister's 
happiness  secured  in  a  union  with  him. 
*  See  how  I  was  mistaken,  and  you  will 
Dot  wonder  that  I  am  unwilling  to  answer. 
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rashly  to  a  question  of  so  much  importance. 
Besides,  my  opinion  has  really  hitherto  so 
entirely  been  in  favour  of  celibacy — I  have 
so  decidedly,  from  attentive  observation, 
given  the  Balance  of  Comfort  to  the  sin- 
gle ladies,  that  I  cannot  hastily  retract.  I 
have  seen  many  women,  certainly,  very 
uncomfortable  in  that  state,  but  I  know 
some  who  are  really  happy,  perfectly  hap- 
py ;  whereas,  in  the  married  state,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  cares  have  not  greatly  outweighed  the 
comforts.  And  why  should  1  expect  a 
miracle  in  my  favour  ?" 

The  logic  of  Vavasour  was  too  lover- 
like to  need  repetition ;  and  though  it  had 
no  small  effect  on  the  heart  of  Althea, 
sufficiently  disposed  to  admit  its  truth 
from  his  lips,  she  did  not  swerve  from  her 
resolution  of  taking  more  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  idea  of  Vavasour  had  never 
been  presented  to  her  unconnected  with 
that  of  Miss  Orford,  till  the  period  which 
brought  him  as  a  lover  to  herself;  and  she 
•therefore  could  not  feel  herself  perfectly 
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qualified  to  decide  on  a  question  so  very  un- 
expectedly put.  That  she  thought  of  him 
most  highly  is  certain,  but  it  was  from 
the  report  of  others;  and  though  those 
who  spoke  thus  well  of  him  had  known 
him  long,  and  might  be  well  able  to  judge 
of  him,  she  knew  that  there  were  many 
circumstances  which,  though  trifling  in 
themselves,  were  of  infinite  importance  in 
wedded  life  to  all,  and  particularly  to  one 
so  fastidious  as  herself.  She  had  no  wish 
to  fnarry;  she  had  no  horror  at  being 
styled  an  old  maid ;  and  she  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  look  at  marriage  with 
a  very  doubtful  eye  as  to  its  superior  com- 
forts, that  she  was  the  more  firmly  resolved, 
as  she  more  gravely  reflected,  not  to  marry 
unless  she  found  her  happiness  would  be 
increased  by  it. 

Many  advantages  offered  in  the  con- 
nexion proposed  to  her  with  sir  Montague 
Vavasour.  His  character  was  exemplary, 
his  family  ancient  and  of  consequence, 
and  his  fortune  such  as  to  preserve  her 
from  every  evil  attendant  on  poverty,  or 
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even  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  she  ' 
believed  was  the  cause  of  Philipson's 
strange  change  of  conduct  ;  it  was,  too, 
such  as  would  enable  her  to  remove  many 
of  Ms  difficulties,  and  thus  restore  him  to 
his  former  manners  and  habits,  and  remove 
Isabella's  great  source  of  unhappiness. 
And  this  last  argument  was  the  one  of 
most  weight  in  Vavasour's  favour.  Althea 
little  suspected  the  total  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  Philipson's  conduct, 
nor  how  entirely  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  artful  woman  and  an  unprin- 
cipled man,  whose  pecuniary  favours  had 
given  him  a  degree  of  power  which  he 
took  care  to  exert,  restrained  by  no  feel- 
ing of  delicacy,  Mrs,  Fermor,  however, 
r  was  obliged  to  be  very  circumspect  in  her 
behaviour  before  Mr.  Molyneux ;  for 
though  she  liked  Philipson  better,  she 
knew  he  could  not  support  her  if  she  left 
the  other;  and  it  was  more  conjecture 
than  any  possibility  of  certainty,  which 
induced  the  reports,  which  at  length  reach- 
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ed  the  unhappy  Isabella,  and  which  un- 
fortunately her  own  observation  and  Phi- 
lipson's  carelessness  but  too  surely  confirm- 
ed, Certainly  the  change  in  his  manners 
and  behaviour,  though  not  known  or  sus- 
pected in  their  utmost  extent,  influenced 
Althea's  decision  towards  sir  Montague 
Vavasour,  who,  after  much  waste  of  tender 
rhetoric,  found  he  could  gain  no  farther 
advantage,  than  that,  if  she  did  not  marry 
him,  she  never  would  marry  at  all,  and  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  enter  into 
that  state  at  the  time  she  was  so  wretched 
about  her  favourite  sister. 

If,"  said  she,  finally,  "  at  the  end  of 
six  months  I  find  Isabella  happier,  and 
can  bring  myself  to  think  of  the  married 
state  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  I  do 
at  present,  I  will  be  yours — if  I  feel  a 
corivietion  that  celibacy  will  make  me 
happier,  I  expect  you  will  not  accuse  me 
of  coquetry,  if  I  decide  upon  remaining 
single.  So  highly  do  I  think  of  you,  that 
if  I  cannot  promise  myself  happiness  with 
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you,  I  shall  never  expect  to  find  it  with 
any  other  man,  and  I  will  be  yours,  or— # 
my  own." 

With  this  the  baronet  was  at  last  obliged 
to  be  contented ;  and  as,  at  any  rate,  Al- 
thea assured  him- of  her  warmest  friendship* 
he  prepared  to  attend  her  and  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton to  England. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Orford  had 
been  so  positively  worded,  that  Vavasour 
found  himself  absolutely  incapacitated 
from  returning  any  part  of  Miss  Orford's 
forfeited  property.  She  did  not*  however, 
refuse  his  earnest  request,  made  with  the 
truest  sincerity,  that  she  would  consent  to 
retain  the  whole  till  he  really  was  married, 
since  it  wasat  least  an  uncertainty ;  and, 
situated  as  he  was  with  Althea,  he  could 
hardly  call  himself  even  an  engaged  man ; 
nor  could  any  one  pronounce  him  rejected 
by  Miss  Orford,  but  those  who  loved  her 
too  well  to  mention  their  information  upon 
the  subject. 

The  few  days  Althea  passed  in  Ireland 
after  this  affair  were  spent  by  Miss  Orford 
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at  Mrs.  Charlton's  house  ;  and  so  entirely 
did  she  become  attached  to  Althea,  now 
that  unlimited  confidence  in  each  other 
discarded  all  constraint,  that  she  found  it 
too  painful  to  part.  She  therefore  accept- 
ed Mr.  Charlton's  invitation  to  accompany 
them  to  England  ;  and  the  good  people  of 
Ireland  who  interested  themselves  in  her 
affairs  were  effectually  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  her  engagements  with  sir  Mon- 
tague still  subsisted. 


CHAPTER  V. 


And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  Ceremony? 

What  kind  of  <r<;d  art  thou,  that  sufTerest  more 

Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers? 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  t 

Oh  Ceremony  !  shew  me  but  thy  worth.  Shakespeare. 

Mrs.  Charlton  had  promised  Althea,  when 
they  went  to  Ireland,  to  stop  a  few  days 
at  lord  Randolph's  on  their  return,  pro- 
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vided  they  were  acceptable  guests  at  the 
castle.  They  accordingly  ordered  their 
horses  for  that  place,  without  any  great 
expectation,  however,  of  a  pleasant  visit, 
or  any  temptation,  even  from  Harriet  her- 
self, to  exceed  their  original  plan  of  re- 
maining three  days.  Althea  anticipated 
a  great  deal  of  annoying  magnificence, 
very  little  comfort,  and  no  real  happiness ; 
and  this  she  expected  as  much  from  the 
countess's  own  letters  as  from  any  thing 
else. 

The  drive  through  the  park  was  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  now  diversified  by  the 
changing  hues  of  just-commencing  au- 
tumn, and  Althea  thought  she  could  be 
well  content  never  to  go  beyond  its  boun- 
daries, if  she  might  stray  within  them 
alone  and  at  liberty,  or  select  her  com- 
panions ;  that,  she  knew,  was  not  Harriet's 
case ;  and  she  began  to  dread  whether 
the  stately  old  earl  and  punctilious  lady 
Lucretia  Falkland  might  not  be  rather 
offended  than  pleased  by  this  abrupt 
entree  without  leave  or  notice.  But  Va- 
d2 
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vasour  answered  for  their  politeness,  though 
he  would  not  vouch  for  their  sincerity ; 
and  the  castle  was  soon  before  them.  A 
train  of  highly-powdered  servants,  in  blue 
velvet  liveries,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  appeared  on  the  steps  at  the  sound 
of  the  carriages ;  and  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Miss  Vernon,  sir  Montague 
Vavasour  and  Miss  Orford,  rang  from  one 
to  tli3  other,  and  soon  reached  the  grand 
saloon,  where  the  earl  and  countess,  lady 
Lucretia  Falkland,  his  sister,  and  the  lar 
dies  Drusilla  and  Clorinda,  his  aunts,  sat 
in  as  much  state  as  if  they  were  expecting 
half  the  peerage.  Harriet's  heart  was  not 
one  of  those  which  fly  out  to  meet  a  long- 
absent*' friend  ;  strictly  attentive  to  cere- 
mony, she  advanced  to  meet  her  sister 
and  Mrs.  Charlton  with  all  the  dignity  of 
a  countess,  and  was  equally  polite,  grace- 
ful, and  indifferent,  to  them  as  to  sir 
Montague  and  Miss  Orford.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph received  his  guests  with  great  ur- 
banity, and  every  wish  to  appear  amiable ; 
ajid  the  tedious  formality  of  introductions 
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and  low  ciirtsies  having  been  happily 
accomplished,  they  all  seated  themselves 
in  uncomfortable  state,  and  a  few  general 
topics  were  coldly  discussed ;  for  the  old 
ladies  would  have  reckoned  it  very  ill-bred 
to  h&ve  introduced  any  particular  discourse 
relative  to  lady  Randolph's  own  family 
affairs,  as  that  could  only  be  an  interesting 
subject  to  those  whom  it  concerned;  and 
of  this  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Althea  were 
aware. 

"  Y ou  remain  with  us  a  few  days,  of 
course  ?"■  said  Harriet,  in  a  tone  not  much 
like  invitation,  to  her  sister. 

Althea  looked  at  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  re- 
plied, that  one  day  was  all  they  were  able 
to  afford,  particular  business  requiring  their 
presence  at  home.  Harriet  bowed,  and 
seemed  satisfied  to  have  it  so.  A  dinner, 
magnificently  grand,  silent,  heavy,  and  tire- 
some,  was  announced ;  and  Althea  saw, 
with  more  dismay  than  satisfaction,  a  fine 
full-dressed  man,  with  an  immense  bouquet 
in  his  button-hole,  behind  every  chair, 
whilst  three  more  presided  at  a  sideboard 
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groaning  under  the  weight  of  gilt  "plate, 
off  which  sumptuous  metal  she  saw  they 
were  all  to  eat.  There  had  been  no  time 
for  any  change,  in  consequence  of  company 
going  in,  and  she  therefore  concluded  this 
wras  the  usual  mode  of  living;  and  she 
pitied  Harriet  for  being  condemned  to  the 
slavery  of  so  much  grandeur,  which,  to 
judge  by  her  manner  and  countenance, 
did  not  appear  much  connected  with  hap- 
piness. 

Our  travellers  were  not  epicures,  and 
had  made  their  dinner  long  enough  before 
the  rest  to  feel  tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  continuance  of  the  scene,  Althea, 
indeed,  little  accustomed  to  such  gloomy 
state,  never  made  a  worse  meal ;  for  she 
hated  French  dishes,  which  chiefly  com- 
posed the  cookery  before  her,  and  felt  half 
afraid  to  ask  the  supercilious  gentleman 
behind  the  chair  for  any  thing  she  wanted, 
Harriet  seemed  far  from  comfortable — she 
tasted  of  every  thing,  but  ate  nothing — 
hardly  spoke  a  word ;  and  Althea  observed 
that  Gerard,  who  stood  at  his  lord's  chair, 
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in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  with  a  white 
waistcoat,  and  a  brilliant  brooch  and  ring, 
watched  her  during  the  whole  of  the  din- 
ner, particularly  if  she  addressed  herself  to 
Vavasour. 

Notwithstanding  the  earl's  attempts  at 
being  sociable  and  pleasant  (and  no  man 
had  it  more  in  his  power  when  he  pleased), 
the  evening  passed  away  very  heavily  ; 
for  Harriet  appeared  afraid  to  talk,  lest 
the  two  old  aunts  should  find  something 
to  turn  to  a  wrong  sense ;  and  having  but 
little  communication  with  any  of  her  fa- 
mily, could  hardly  answer  the  questions 
Althea  ventured  to  put,  after  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  seated  themselves  at  cards 
and  chess.  The  evening  was  imeommonly 
lovely,  and  Althea  asked  her  sister  to  walk 
on  the  lawn.  The  old  ladies  exchanged 
a  glance ;  and  Harriet,  looking  half  alarmed 
at  such  a  request  having  been  made,  said 
she  never  walked.  Miss  Or  ford  had 
enough  to  do  to  observe  the  odd  figures, 
dresses,  and  manners  of  these  old  women, 
who  surpassed  any  thing  she  had  ever 
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-.-seen -on  the  stage;  and  she  longed  for  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Mrs,  Charlton,  to  laugh 
them  over,  for  she  plainly  saw,  from  the 
increasing  gravity  of  Althea's  features,  that 
nothing  like  mirth  or  laughter  would  suit 
there. 

The  ladies  Brasilia  and  Clorinda  Falk- 
land were  twins,  and  about  fifteen  years 
older  than  their  nephew  the  earl.  They 
seemed  formed  in  exactly  the  same  mould, 
both  as  to  face  and  form — the  same  little 
Jong  eyes,  with  eyebrows  arched  to  the 
top  of  the  forehead,  like  a  piece  of  black 
thread  plastered  on,  and  no  eyelashes — 
the  same  prim  button-mouth — the  same 
turned-up  nose ;  and  complexions  as  yel- 
low as  the  old  point-lace  lappets  they 
wore  at  the  back  of  their  fiat  heads.  Their 
figure  was  tall,  and  the  waist  the  same 
size  from  the  hip  to  the  shoulder,  nothing 
approaching  to  a  bosom  being  visible. 
They  wore  large  hoops — treble  ruffles—^ 
rich  brocades,  made  in  the  fashion  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  embroidered  sto- 
machers and  diamond  stay-hooks.  They 
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wore  their  grey  hair,  which  shone  as  if 
rubbed  with  plate-powder,  and  looked  very 
like  a  mass  of  silver,  tightly  stretched  over 
a  very  high  cushion,  and  at  the  summit 
of  the  pyramid  lay  a  very  flat  cap  of  yel- 
low lace,  with  long  lappets,  and  a  profusion 
of  old-fashioned  diamond  pins  were  stuck 
through  the  hair ;  the  same  valuable  gems 
were  lavishly  spread  over  the  rest  of  their 
persons.  Lady  Lucretia,  who  was  only 
about  sixty-two,  considered  herself  qjuite  a 
chicken,  compared  with  her  aunts,  and  se- 
cretly regretted  that  a  very  distorted  shape 
prevented  her  dressing  more  fashionably. 
But  the  old-fashioned  negligee  was  too 
favourable  to  an  unlucky  protuberance 
behind  to  be  exchanged  for  a  more  mo- 
dern dress ;  arid  the  old  ladies  readily  took 
as  a  compliment  to  themselves  that  moi 
of  adornment,  which  was,  in  reality, 
adopted  to  hide  defects.  Her  mind  was 
as  crooked  as  her  body  ;  arid  she  watched 
the  countess  with  a  jealous  assiduity,  and 
reported  whatever  she  disiked  tq  the  earl, 
B  3 
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with  a  malignant  ill-nature,  which  made 
Harriet  more  unhappy  than  she  would 
allow.  His  lordship  was  naturally  of  a 
suspicious  temper;  and,  aware  how  ill  his 
years  matched  with  hers,  was  always 
watching  for  some  appearance  of  levity  or 
unbecoming  gaiety  of  which  he  might 
complain. 

Lady  Randolph,  however,  was  soon 
aware  of  this,  and  adapted  her  behaviour 
to  his  ideas  of  right  rather  than  her  own. 
She  had  not  married  for  happiness,  but  for 
grandeur ;  she  was  therefore  not  disap- 
pointed at  finding  herself  uncomfortable 
from  his  temper,  and  could  frequently  find 
a  solace  in  magnificence  for  the  absence  of 
comfort.  But  Harriet  did  not  look  merely 
at  the  present ;  she  calculated  her  own  age 
and  her  lord's,  and  slie  sometimes  felt 
the  consideration  of  widowhood  necessary 
to  support  her  under  her  present  provoca- 
tions. By  conforming  now  to  his  whims 
and  fancies,  she  believed  she  was  providing 
much  good  for  futurity,  and  anticipated  a 
rich  amends  for  her  present  compliances, 
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in  a  splendid  addition  to  her  large  jointure. 
The  old  aunts,  and  lady  Lueretia  also, 
would  probably  go  off  the  stage  about  the 
same  time,  and  she  would  thus  be  at  once 
wholly  emancipated.  The  loss  of  the  anx- 
iously-desired heir  had  greatly  vexed  her 
as  well  as  the  rest,  for  she  believed  a  son 
would  give  her  much  present  and  future 
consequence  and  power.  She  was,  how- 
ever, again  in  the  family-way,  and  the  na- 
tural indolence  of  her  temper  and  habits 
reconciled  her  to  spending  three  parts  of 
her  days  on  a  sofa,  her  last  disappointment 
having  been  traced  by  the  indefatigable 
spinsters  to  a  sudden  turn  of  her  ancle  in 
walking  on  a  gravel-walk.  All  this  she 
set  forth  to  Althea,  in  an  interview  they 
had  by  themselves  before  the  prying  aunts 
descended  in  the  morning,  and  she  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  of  the  utility  of  her 
plan,  and  the  pleasure  of  her  prospects. 

?'  I  almost  shudder,5'  said  Althea,  with 
a  feeling  of  disgust  she  could  no.  check, 
"  at  the  idea  of  any  woman  1  joking  for- 
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ward  to  the  state  of  a  widow  with  glee,  and 
as&recompefice."  , 

"  But  who  would  marry  such  a  man  as 
lord  Randolph,  and  live  as  I  do,  surrounded 
by  such  people,  with  spies  in  my  very  ser- 
vants, and  not  so  look  forward  ?" 

M  I  can  say  nothing  to  such  feelings  ex- 
cited by  such  a  situation,"  replied  Althea, 
coldly.  M  1  would  not  so  have  married.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  argue  a  case  I  cannot 
understand  ;  and  I  fervently  pray  that  I 
may  never  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  your  present  sentiments. 
Surely  no  personal  enjoyments,  no  luxuri- 
ous indulgences,  can  make  amends  for  such 
feelings  as  these — to  say  nothing  of  the 
morality  of  the  business." 

"  Every  one  to  their  taste,"  said  Harriet, 
indignantly.  "  If  lord  Randolph  behaved 
differently,  I  should  think  and  feel  other- 
wise. If  1  am  very  culpable,  he  must  an- 
swer for  it :  I  certainly  look  forward  to  the 
future  repaying  me  for  the  present,  and 
that  without  any  compunction  ;  and  would 
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-hot  exchange  situations  with  Isabella, 
though  I  own  mine  far  from  happiness. 
And  you,  Althea,  when  hereafter  you  see 
tne  emerge  from  this  state  of  trial,  and  en- 
joying its  rewards,  will  agree  with  me  that 
riches  are  better  than  poverty." 

"  I  agree  to  that  now,"  said  Althea ;  "  I 
only  object  to  obtaining  wealth  by  the  sub- 
version of  every  good  feeling — almost  by 
the  sacrifice  of  principle  itself.  I  do  not  de- 
ny that  you  may  be  happier  without  lord 
Randolph,  but  I  must  regret  that  you 
should  have  gone  to  the  altar  with  a  man 
with  whom  you  did  not  even  hope  for  hap- 
piness independently  of  situation,  and 
which  was  to  be  permanently  obtained  by 
his  death.  Such  sentiments,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment particularly,  must  be  dreadful." 

Harriet  felt  the  truth  of  Althea's  words, 
though  she  would  not  own  it,  and  was  at 
once  vexed  and  angry  with  her  and  herself. 
Althea  found,  with  more  sorrow  than  sur- 
prise, that  lord  Randolph  was  not  suffi- 
ciently generous,  nor  her  sister  prudent 
enough,  ta  assist  Philipson  farther  than 
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by  cancelling  the  debt  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  making  it  a  gift.  Harriet's 
allowance  was  large,  but  her  desire  of 
change  and  variety  in  her  clothes  and  or- 
naments,  even  in  that  secluded  place,  was 
as  great  as  if  she  lived  in  the  gay  world, 
and  kept  her  always  poor.  Some  acts  of 
munificence  she  was  obliged  to  perform  as 
countess  of  Randolph,  from  whom  some- 
thing was  expected  amongst  the  villagers 
and  indigent  tenants ;  and  ostentation,  if 
no  better  motive,  prompted  some  little  ex- 
ertions in  the  charitable  way  amongst  pa- 
triotic subscriptions,  and  such  public  bene- 
factions as  recorded  the  name  of  the  giver. 

Characters  so  totally  unlike  as  hers  and 
Althea's  could  not  even  be  comfortable  to- 
gether; and  her  lately-expressed  sentiments 
had  given  so  much  disgust,  and  indeed  of- 
fence, to  the  pure  and  well-principled  mind 
of  Althea,  that  she  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
second  morning  of  their  visit,  which  was  to 
carry  her  away  from  scenes  of  such  gloomy 
magnificence  and  unsatisfactory  splendour. 

The  sisters  parted  even  less  affection- 
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ately  than  they  had  met,  and  Althea's  for- 
mer feelings  of  compassion  at  Harriet's 
want  of  comfort  were  lost  in  contempt. 


CHAPTER  VL 


 Ye  fair, 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  jour  sliding  hearts  ; 
Dare  not  the  infectious  sigh — the  pleading  look, 
Downcast  and  low,  hi  meek  submission  drest, 
But  full  of  guiles  Thomson. 

44  Upon  my  word,"  said  Miss  Grford,  when 
they  stopped  at  a  comfortable  inn  to  dine, 
and  Althea  had  left  the  room,  "  upon  my 
word,  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  am  quite  delighted 
to  find  myself  out  of  the  precincts  of  that 
horrid  castle,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
Abomelique  of  it.  The  very  air  breathed 
of  gloom  and  insupportable  grandeur. 
How  her  ladyship  can  exist  there,  I  cannot 
make  out,  with  that  hideous  crew." 

"  Surely  you  will  allow  the  place  is 
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beautiful  and  very  superb?"  replied  Mrs. 
Charlton. 

"  Oh,  very  much  so  !  and  the  old  ladies 
are  very  superb,  and  may  have  been  beau- 
tiful too,  but  they  are  not  to  my  taste,  nor 
the  place  either.  Then  those  dreadful  vel- 
vet beds,  with  their  canopied  tops  and 
waving  plumes  of  feathers — I  always  ex- 
pected  to  see  all  the  avenues  closed,  and  a 
set  of  horses  caparisoned  appropriately,  and 
find  myself  drawn  off  as  if  in  my  hearse, 
and  laid  in  a  snug  grave  before  morning. 
I  looked  at  yours,  which  being  crimson, 
was  rather  less  terrific ;  byt  mine  of  dark 
green,  and  Althea's  of  black,  really  looked 
truly  funereal.  I  wish  those  old  women 
would  cut  them  up  into  robes,  instead  of 
those  rustling  silks,  which  always  annoyed 
me  with  the  idea  of  a  violent  rairw  Oh 
Heavens  !  give  me  fifty  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  liberty  of  spending  it  how  and  where 
I  like,  and  of  moving  or  sitting  still  as  I 
please,  rather  than  such  vast  riches  unen- 
joyed,  and  without  the  power  of  walking 
or  riding  but  as  I  am  ordered  or  permitted, 
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That  countess  is  an  odious  woman,  and  I 
had  rather  the  bashaw  should  plague  her 
than  any  one  else." 

The  entrance  of  Althea  changed  the 
conversation,  and  they  then  settled  their 
plans  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  It  was 
agreed  that  Vavasour  was  to  go  to  Charle- 
ville,  and  that  the  three  ladies  should  go 
to  Westhaven  for  a  day  or  two,  as  it  was 
not  much  out  of  their  way,  and  Althea  did 
not  expect  soon  to  leave  Isabella,  whose 
situation  she  apprehended  was  very  un- 
comfortable. Mrs.  Vernon  was  then  in 
town  on  business,  and  unable  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  vicarage. 

Sir  Montague  parted  very  unwillingly 
from  Althea,  to  whom  every  day  rendered 
him  still  more  attached,  as  it  shewed  him 
some  new  excellence  in  her  character. 
Nor  did  he  lose  in  her  estimation  by  being 
more  known.  Circumstanced  as  she  feared 
she  should  find  the  Philipsons,  she  dared 
not  accede  to  his  wish  of  being  allowed  to 
visit  her  there,  at  least  at  present ;  but  she 
permitted  him  to  write  occasionally,  if  he 
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had  any  thing  to  say  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  she  promised  to  write  in  return, 
if  his  letters  required  answering. 

"  A  lover  has  always  something  to  say 
which  ought  to  be  interesting/5  said  he, 
significantly. 

"  But  you  are  not  yet  invested  with  that 
title,  nor  do  lovers  always  say  much  to  the 
purpose,"  she  replied.  "  If  you  do  write, 
I  prohibit  love  as  the  topic." 

"  Yes,  the  only  topic  perhaps,  or  the 
"prevailing  one ;  but  I  must  touch  upon  it 
a  little." 

"  The  less  the  better,"  said  she.  "  I  am 
going  from  scenes  and  to  scenes  which  will 
but  little  assist  your  cause,  I  fear." 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Arlingham  was  not 
marked  by  any  thing  particular,  either 
good  or  bad.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  any  happiness,  nor  were  there,  as  hereto- 
fore, any  violent  disputes.  Each  seemed  to 
do  as  he  or  she  wished,  independently  of  the 
other,  and  they  seemed  to  have  arrived  at 
the  very  highest  pitch  of  indifference.  Ar- 
lingham was  a  great  deal  more  from  home 
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than  he  used  to  be,  and  Elizabeth  dozed 
on  a  sofa,  or  read  novels  half  the  day — 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  her  toilet — 
and,  Mrs.  Charlton  feared,  from  what  she 
gathered  from  the  indignant  old  house- 
keeper, flirted  more  than  was  decorous  with 
a  handsome  young  man  who  was  just 
come  to  a  large  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mr.  Germaine,  not  expecting  visitors, 
wras  sitting  with  her  in  great  apparent  in- 
timacy, when  Althea  ran  before  the  servant 
to  announce  herself  on  their  first  arrival ; 
but  she  was  herself  too  circumspect  to  sus- 
pect Mrs.  Arlingham  of  errors  of  that  kind, 
and  therefore  did  not  observe  the  confu- 
sion of  both  parties  on  her  entrance ;  but 
Mrs.  Charlton,  more  conversant  with  the 
world,  did.  She  too  thought  that  Arling- 
ham looked  very  coldly  at  Mr.  Germaine, 
and  observed  that  he  very  seldom  spoke  to 
the  young  man,  or  seconded  Elizabeth's 
invitation  for  the  next  day,  which  she 
never  failed  to  give  him  at  parting  in  the 
evening.  . 
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Miss  Grford  agreed  with  Mrs.  Charltoft 
in  thinking  something  was  wrong,  and 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  great  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  a  fatal  error,  both  through  her 
own  vanity,  indolence,  and  want  <  f 
thought,  and  her  husband's  neglect.  The 
subject  was  almost  too  delicate  to  be  men- 
tioned to  Mrs.  Arlingham  by  any  one  out 
of  her  own  family,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  fear- 
ed t )  alarm  Althea,  or  add  to  the  many 
distressing  thoughts  she  already  had  for  her 
sisters.  But  she  could  not,  she  believed, 
consistently  with  her  duty,  leave  Elizabeth 
unwarned  of  her  danger,  and  she  spoke  to 
her  on  the  subject,  as  the  privileged  friend 
of  her  mother  and  herself.  Of  such  privi- 
leges, however,  Elizabeth  had  no  proper 
idea,  and  in  very  indignant  language  avow- 
ed her  perfect  innocence  of  any  improper 
behaviour,  either  to  or  from  Mr,  Germaine. 
She  flatly  told  Mrs.  Charlton  she  assumed 
an  authority  she  had  no  right  to  exercise 
over  her,  and  that  she  should  never  recol- 
lect her  conduct  without  resentment — "  In 
fact,"  she  added,   "  even  if  I  were  blam- 
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able  in  the  way  your  friendship  suggests* 
Mr.  Arlingham  has  set  me  the  example  by 
his  own  infidelities.  He  has  renewed  the 
affair  with  Kitty  Summers,  which  he  pro- 
mised me  to  give  up,  and  I  am  neglected 
and  despised  for  that  vulgar,  painted,  dress- 
ed-up  minx,  Mr.  Gennaine  is  a  sensible, 
elegant,  pleasant  young  man,  introduced 
here  by  Arlingham  himself;  and  I  shall 
not  refuse  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, to  humour  the  fancies  of  my  own 
mother  even,  or  of  any  fastidious  disap- 
pointed old  maid  in  Christendom. " 

To  this  vulgar  personality  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton deigned  no  reply,  and  Mrs.  Arlingham 
withdrew  to  blush  for  it  herself,  when  pas- 
sion had  given  way  to  reason.  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  growing 
preference  she  was  soon  conscious  of  feel- 
ing for  the  insidious  Germaine,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  keep  him.  more  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  she  had  given  him  too  much 
liberty  to  find  that  easy,  and  was  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  being  more  on  her 
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guard  in  her  own  treatment  of  him,  at  least 
whilst  her  visitors  were  with  her. 

Althea  did  not  like  the  man,  but  she 
could  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  her  sis- 
ter did  but  too  well.  She  avoided,  as  much 
as  she  could,  all  domestic  discussions,  par- 
ticularly as  she  found  Elizabeth  disposed 
to  be  very  bitter  against  her  husband,  of 
whose  revived  intrigue  she  was  soon  in- 
formed, with  every  angry  comment  indig- 
nation could  supply,  her  own  provoking 
conduct  being  carefully  suppressed.  Al- 
thea had  never  found  expostulation  or  ad- 
vice of  any  avail ;  and  finding  the  ill-match- 
ed pair  at  least  more  peaceable,  she  left  her 
in  the  hope  that  those  violent  altercations 
which  had  formerly  disgraced  them  both 
were  sunk  in  the  quieter,  if  not  more  fe- 
licitous, system  of  complete  indifference. 
She  found  nothing  at  Westh even, certainly, 
to  advance  sir  Montague's  hopes,  for  ma- 
trimony appeared  in  a  very  unfavourable 
garb  there ;  even  when  divested  of  storms, 
its  clouds  of  sullen  indifference  were  al- 
most equally  appalling. 
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Elizabeth  was  at  this  time,  too,  in  rather 
better  temper  than  common,  for  Germaine 
flattered  her  vanity,  and  Arlingham  had 
consented  to  her  going  with  him  to  Ran- 
dolph Castle  in  October — a  scheme  which 
she  contemplated  with  great  delight.  Al- 
thea's  account  of  what  she  called  solemn 
and  fatiguing  grandeur  seemed  the  height 
of  every  thing  desirable  to  the  ambitious 
Elizabeth,  who  appeared  to  have  adopted, 
by  intuition,  the  same  sentiments  respect- 
ing \\\e  future  as  Harriet,  and  to  think  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  rich  and  youthful 
widowhood  cheaply  purchased  by  a  year 
or  two  of  imprisonment  in  such  a  magni- 
ficent solitude.  As  to  the  possibility  of 
the  earl  outliving  his  young  wife,  or  the 
probability  of  his  continuing  so  long  as  to 
spoil  her  claims  to  youthful  widowhood,  ■ 
that  she  would  not  think  of,  but  antici- 
pated for  Harriet  all  the  charms  of  inde- 
pendence, wealth,  and  rank. 

Althea  did,  not  attempt  to  controvert 
these  opinions,  well  aware  that  in  minds  of 
such  a  kindred  stamp  as  these  two  sisters* 
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the  answer  would  be  much  the  same,  and 
they  would  equally  despise  and  deride  her 
absurd  notions. 

Elizabeth,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Althea 
depart  without  a  wish  to  retain  her  longer, 
for  she  had  no  particular  point  to  carry 
with  Arlingham  in  which  her  influence 
might  be  useful,  and  she  felt  that  she  rather 
shrunk  from  her  observation  on  Mr.  Ger- 
maine. 

They  parted  without  any  great  degree 
of  warmth,  and  the  travellers  proceeded  to 
Mrs.  Charlton's  house  together,  where  they 
were  to  leave  Miss  Orford,  and  then  Mrs. 
Charlton  was  to  conduct  Althea  to  Mrs. 
Philipson's.  At  Torrington  they  found 
Mrs.  Amy  Finch,  as  gay,  and- pleasant,  and 
happy  as  ever.  She  and  Miss  Orford  were 
soon  great  friends,  and  they  called  them- 
selves the  quartette  of  old  maids.  Miss 
Orford  declared  that  Althea  did  not  be- 
long to  them,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  her 
assertions,  sir  Montague  Vavasour  would 
yet  carry  off  his  prize. 

Satisfied  with  leaving  Miss  Orford  i v 
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such  good  hands,  Mrs.  Charlton  desired 
the  ladies  to  make  themselves  happy,  and 
she  and  Althea  stepped  into  her  carriage 
a  day  or  two  earlier  than  they  would  have 
done  had  they  left  Constantia  alone;  and  a 
rapid  journey  brought  them,  in  a  few  hours, 
in  sight  of  the  vicarage. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


1  rue  the  riches  of  my  former  state-; 

Sweet  comfort's  blasted  clusters  I  foment; 

I  tremble  at  the  blessings  once  so  dear, 

And  every  pleasure  ^ains  me  to  the  heart.  Young, 

The  contrast  between  the  present  visit  to 
Feltham  and  the  last  forcibly  struck  our 
travellers,  and  the  eyes  of  Althea  were 
blinded  by  tears,  and  her  heart  sunk  as  she 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  altered  appearance 
pf  every  thing  around  her.  The  garden, 
so  lately  the  receptacle  of  every  thing 
VOL.  in.  E 
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sweet,  and  useful,  and  ornamental,  looked 
ragged  and  neglected— the  hedges  were 
wild  that  used  to  be  so  neatly  trimmed 
and  kept  in  order — the  grass  on  the  lawn 
was  full  of  weeds,  and  waved  to  the  blast 
— "  and  every  thing  denoted  a  careless  de- 
solation." 

As  they  approached  the  gate,  Althea 
saw  a  coarse-looking  awkward  girl,  with 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  who  stared  a  mo- 
ment at  the  carriage,  and  then  bustled  into 
the  house  to  announce  it.  Isabella  had, 
in  fact,  beheld  its  approach,  but  so  many 
bitter  sensations  swelled  at  her  full  heart, 
that  she  could  not  compose  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  go  forth  and  meet  those  whom 
it  contained.  Cruelly  did  she  too  revert  to 
a  similar  arrival,  and  this  moment  seemed 
almost  the  most  painful  in  her  life. 

"  Isabella  is  very  ill,  I'm  sure,"  said  Al- 
thea, "  for  she  comes  not  to  receive  us. 
And  where  is  Mr.  Philipson  ?" 

An  old  woman,  after  some  little  time, 
made  her  appearance,  and  assisted  the  la- 
dles from  the  carriage. 
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?  How  is  Mrs.  Philipson  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Charlton,  seeing  Althea  utterly  unable  to 
speak. 

"  111  enough,  I'm  afraid,"  returned  the 
woman. 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Philipson  ?"  re- 
sumed  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Oh !  at  the  Lea,  as  usual,  inhere  he 
ought  not  to  be,"  replied  the  woman,  who 
was  one  of  those^blunt  old  people  who  say 
all  they  think,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

No  more  questions  were  asked;  and 
leaving  the  woman  to  assist  the  footman 
in  emptying  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Charlton 
silently  gave  her  arm  to  Althea,  and  they 
turned  to  the  house. 

The  meeting  was  indeed  most  painful  to 
all  parties,  for  remembrance  was  busy  in 
drawing  a  cruel  contrast,  whilst  the  sadly- 
altered  countenance  of  Isabella  bore  testi- 
mony to  much  mental  suffering,  and  her 
meagre  form  too  forcibly  bespoke  bodily 
decay.  Tears  for  some  time  usurped^the 
place  of  words,  but  at  length  mutual  in- 
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quiries  began  to  give  something  more  of 
comfort  and  tranquillity  to  all  parties. 

The  children  were  introduced  ;  and  lit- 
tle Althea,  who  began  to  talk  and  grow 
entertaining,  was  of  great  use  in  cheering 
the  melancholy  party.  But  in  every  thing 
Mrs.  Charlton  and  Althea  traced  the  visi- 
ble effects  of  neglect  and  misery.  The 
house  no  longer  bore  that  exquisite  look 
of  neatness  and  comfort  it  formerly  did — 
that  cheerful  animated  sort  of  moving 
quiet,  which  the  happy  feel,  though  it 
cannot  be  described.  The  parlour  was  lit- 
tered with  the  dolls  and  toys  of  the  little 
girl,  and  the  saucepan  and  boat,  out  of 
which  the  infant  had  been  feeding,  yet 
stood  upon  the  table.  In  two  or  three 
places  Althea  observed  that  the  fringe  was 
loose  from  the  curtain,  and  the  bordering 
from  the  paper.  The  little  boy  did  not 
look  as  his  sister  had  done  at  his  age,  nor 
did  the  manner  in  which  he  was  carried 
by  his  clumsy  nurse  tend  to  shew  to  ad- 
vantage the  beautiful  habiliments  in  which 
Althea  had  looked  so  lovely.    Mrs.  Phi 
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lipson  herself,  though  perfectly  neat,  had 
yet  a  look  of  careless  self  neglect,  for 
which  her  pensive  manner  and  pallid 
cheek  offered  a  too  eloquent  reason.  The 
young  Althea  was  the  only  one  of  this 
family  group  who  looked  as  she  used  to 
do,  and  on  her  the  cares  of  her  fond  mo- 
ther had  been  proudly  lavished  to  deck  her 
darling  to  advantage.  She  was  indeed  a 
most  beautiful  creature;  and  being  some- 
what awed  by  strangers,  and  kept  in  good- 
humour  by  some  pretty  toys  they  had 
brought  her,  she  left  them  persuaded  she 
was  the  sweetest  child  in  existence. 

The  anxious  eyes  of  poor  Isabella  dur- 
ing the  evening  were  continually  turned 
towards  the  watch  which  hung  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  her  varying  cheek  at 
every  noise  proclaimed  her  expectation  of 
her  husband's  arrival.  The  table  was  set, 
and  every  thing  ready  for  supper,  yet  still, 
with  many  apologies  to  Mrs.  Charlton, 
she  delayed  sitting  down.  However,  at 
half-past  nine,  she  owned  she  believed  it 
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useless  to  wait  his  coming  any  longer,  and, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  she  took  her  place. 

"  J  should  not  have  expected  him,"  said 
she,  "  but  1  sent  him  word  this  morning 
that  I  hoped  you  would  be  here  this  even- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Charlton  tried  to  apologize  for  hirri 
in  a  laughing  manner;  and  Althea,  un- 
willing to  embitter  still  morethisfirst  meet- 
ing, asked  no  questions  which  could  lead  to 
the  discussion  she  dreaded,  and  knew  must 
take  place  in  time.  She  endeavoured,  by  a 
recital  of  events  which  had  passed  in  Ire- 
land, and  an  account  of  their  flying  visit 
to  lady  Randolph,  to  amuse  her  sister,  and 
draw  her  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  dis- 
respectful neglect  Philipson's  absence  evin- 
ced towards  their  best  friend,  to  whom  he 
and  all  of  them  owed  so  much.  For  her- 
self, she  felt  no  regret  at  his  conduct  in  this 
instance,  but  she  was  hurt  at  it  on  Mrs. 
Charlton's  account,  though  she  knew  her 
too  well  to  fear  she  would  resent  it.  Her 
efforts  to  amuse  Isabella  in  some  measure 
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succeeded;  and  when,  in  the  only  moment 
they  reverted  by  words  to  less  pleasing  to- 
pics, Isabella  hinted  at  Philipson's  disap- 
pointment respecting  Fairfield,  and  conse- 
quently increased  embarrassments,  Mrs, 
Charlton,  in  the  most  kind  and  delicate 
manner,  assured  her  she  had  accompanied 
Althea  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
all  the  assistance  in  her  power  towards  re- 
lieving, at  least,  the  most  pressing  difficul- 
ties ;  and  poor  Isabella  retired  to  her  soli- 
tary pillow  with  a  heart  somewhat  relieved 
of  its  worst  apprehensions, 

Althea  was  very  desirous  of  accompa- 
nying Mrs.  Charlton  to  her  room,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  assisting  her  to  undress, 
no  person  now  in  Isabella's  household  ap- 
pearing proper  for  such  an  office,  and  to 
have  some  conversation  on  all  the  sad 
changes  they  had  mutually  remarked  and 
lamented.  But  Mrs.  Charlton  saw  that 
her  young  friend  had  been  sufficiently  agi- 
tated, and  not  only  refused  to  admit  her 
herself,  but  effectually  prevented  the  me- 
ditated plan  of  the  two  sisters,  of  sit  ting  up 
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half  the  night  to  discuss  afflicting  topics, 
which  could  answer  no  good  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly they  retired  separately,  each  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  by  this  good  ma- 
nagement were  able  to  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing with  mere  composure,  though  the 
heavy  eyes  of  Althea  proclaimed  her  want 
of  rest,  and  the  subject  of  her  waking  soli- 
citudes. 

The  following  morning  disclosed  to  the 
observant  Althea  many  unpleasant  circum- 
stances which  she  had  not  remarked  the 
evening  before.  She  found  her  sister  al- 
most entirely  a  nurse,  for  she  had  no  one 
to  assist  her  in  that  department  but  the 
awkward  girl  before  mentioned,  who  was 
likewise  housemaid,  the  old  woman  coming 
only  occasionally  to  help,  when  company 
or  Philipson  were  expected.  One  bad  con- 
sequence, amongst  many  others,  was  evi- 
dent from  this  circumstance, "  Unable  to 
attend  properly  and  fully  to  both  the  chil- 
dren, and  unwilling  to  neglect  the  most 
helpless,  Isabella  had  been  obliged  to  in- 
dulge Althea  in  every  wayward  whim,  in 
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order  to  keep  her  quiet.  Whilst  the  baby 
slept,  she  was  bribed  to  silence  by  every 
absurd  want  being  gratified,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  refusal  at  any  other 
time  provoked  a  violent  and  incessant 
screaming,  till  fatigue  obliged  her  mother 
to  grant  what  she  ought  to  have  steadily 
denied.  Two  or  three  of  these  fits  de- 
stroyed all  the  comfort  of  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  for  accustomed  to  make  one  there, 
the  child  would  not  stay  with  the  maid, 
w  ho  asserted  she  had  enough  to  do  with  the 
baby,  and  could  not  manage  them  both. 

Isabella  vainly  checked  the  noisy  child, 
wrho  had  evidently  seldom  been  so  spoken 
to  before ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  though  con- 
scious it  originated  in  that  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  PhiKpson  which  forbade 
proper  attendants  at  home,  and  had  re- 
duced his  wife  to  a  state  of  ill-health,  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  if  such  scenes 
wrere  common  at  his  own  table,  it  was  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  sought 
for  different  ones  elsewhere.  Isabella  look- 
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ed  hurried  and  distressed  at  the  little  fury's 
screams ;  but  Althea  bade  her  remember 
that  she  was  now  with  her  to  lighten  her 
cares,  and  that  the  reformation  of  her  self- 
willed  little  niece  should  speedily  take 
place. 

"  The  evil  must  be  remedied  in  some 
measure,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  when  alone 
with  Althea,  "  by  placing  Philipson's  af- 
fairs in  such  a  train  as  will  afford  his  fa- 
mily the  comforts  and  assistance  proper 
and  necessary  for  them.  In  Isabella's  pre- 
sent precarious  state  of  health,  she  cannot 
do  every  thing.  She  has  never  been  ac- 
customed to  half  the  drudgery  now  im- 
posed on  her  by  a  selfish  and  unprincipled 
husband ;  nor,  were  she  in  strong  health, 
ought  she  to  do  it.  Some  regulations 
must  immediately  be  made  to  render  her 
situation  more  easy  and  comfortable,  or  I 
am  afraid  she  will  indeed  sink  under  her 
distress  and  personal  fatigue.  If  Philip- 
son  refuses  me  his  confidence  respecting 
his  affairs,  as  I  think  it  likely  enough  he 
will*  I  must  serve  him  as  well  as  he  will 
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let  me,  and  as  well  as  I  can.  I  will  invest 
her,  or  rather  you,  with  the  means  of  pro- 
viding a  proper  household,  beyond  his 
power  to  interfere  with.  I  would  most 
willingly  take  her  and  her  children  wholly 
from  him,  but  I  believe  she  yet  loves  him 
too  well  to  bear  even  the  mention  of  such 
a  thing.  I  own  I  see  but  little  future  com- 
fort for  her,  unless  this  fatal  family  at  the 
Lea  should  quit  the  country.  Arlingham 
has  much  to  answer  for,  I  think,  in  his  be- 
haviour to  Philipson  about  Fairfield.  I 
am  afraid^  Althea,  this,  bodes  no  good  to 
poor*sir  Montague." 

"  Ob,  Heavens  L"  said  Althea,  0  who  af- 
ter this  shall  dare  to  hope  for  wedded  hap- 
piness? They  must  have  more  confidence 
in  man,  and  in  their  own  perfections,  than 
I  hate,  who  venture  upon  matrimony. 
Vavasour  will  ever  be  a  most  dear  friend ; 
but  a  lover!  oh,  never  f  You:  look  incre- 
dulous," she  continued,  observing  that  a 
smile  stole  over  Mrs.  Charlton's  thought- 
ful face;  "  but  can  it  be  possible  you 
doubt  me  ?    Only  recall  all  that  has  pass- 
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cd  in  this  last  short  year,  and  compare 
this  family  now  with  what  we  then  found 
it.  Recollect  how  happy,  how  blooming 
my  poor  sister  then  was — how  kind,  how 
attentive  was  her  husband !  Now  she  is 
fading  fast  away— dying  of  a  broken  heart 
— -that  fatal  cruel  disease,  which  '  kills  so 
slowly,  none  dare  call  it  murder.'  Neglected 
by  her  husband,  for  one,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  every  way  her  inferior — languishing  in 
ill-health,  without  comforts,  attendants,  or 
proper  assistance,  and  yet  striving  to  save 
her  unworthy  tyrant  a  momentary  pang, 
which,  if  he  did  feel  it,  would  be  forgotten 
in  the  next  carousal  at  the  house  of  that 
fatal  friend,  who  has  thus  led  him  on  from 
errors  to  vices— your  kindness  will  sooth 
the  life  which  I  am  persuaded  nothing  can 
save ;  for  the  most  effectual  remedy,  that 
of  Philipson's  return  to  kindness  and  stea- 
dy domestic  habits,  will  still  be  withheld." 

"  Let  us  hope  better  things,  my  love," 
replied  Mrs.  Charlton,  who,  however,  felt, 
not  the  hope  she  endeavoured  to  inspire. 
u  A  calm  and  placid  -mind  may  yet  do 
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much  for  Isabella,  and  the  certainty  of  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  as  unlimited  as  his  af- 
fairs may  require,  will  yet,  I  trust,  bring 
back  Philipson  to  domestic  comforts  and 
regular  habits." 

Althea's  heart  swelled  with  grateful  ve- 
neration towards  the  incomparable  friend 
she  found  it  impossible  to  thank  by  words, 
and  she  tried  to  hope  for  the  best. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


,  ■   ■  Disgust  concealed 

Is  ofttimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  tiie  fault 

Is  obstinate,  and  proof  beyond  our  reach.  Cowpeb. 

However,  reluctantly,  Philipson  was 
obliged  to  make  his  appearance  at  home 
the  day  after  Mrs.  Charlton's  arrival,  for 
he  knew  too  well  her  ability  and  wish  to 
serve  him,  to  dare  to  disoblige  her  by  far- 
ther disrespect.  The  jokes  and  witticisms 
of  his  idle  associates  at  the  Lea,  and  the 
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affected  endeavours  of  the  sarcastic  Mrs. 
Fermor  to  sooth  his  vexed  spirit,  sent 

*  him  home  in  a  very  indifferent  temper, 
which,  though  he  feared  to  manifest  to- 
wards Mrs.  Charlton  and  Althea,  shewed 
itself  in  a  thousand  little  asperities  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
civil;  buther  manners  were,  in  spite  of 
every  endeavour  to  the  contrary,  con- 
strained, and  he  felt  that  she  was  only 
poUte*  not  friendly.  Althea  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  altered  feelings  towards 
him  ;  and  Philipson  felt  severely  mortified, 
for  he  still  loved,  and  greatly  respected  her. 
His  wife  received  him  as  usual,  with  smiles, 
though  it  was  very  evident  she  felt  some* 
thing  like  fear  every  time  he  spoke  or 
looked  round,  lest  he  should  observe  any 
thing  which  might  call  forth  anger  or  re- 
prehension. Althea  soon  found,  with  in- 
dignation  she  hardly  knew  how  to  repress, 
that  her  sister  was  afraid  of  him,  and  that 
he  was  weak  enough  to  be  proud  of  what 
would  have  made  a  sensible  man  ashamed. 
Philipson  saw  the  impression  he  had  made 
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on  Althea's  mind  was  very  disagreeable, 
and  tried  to  unbend.  He  affected  to  no- 
tice, with  an  appearance  of  kindness,  that 
Isabella  looked  ill,  at  which  her  soft  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  grateful  affection  at 
such  a  mark  of  attention. 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  made 
that  observation,  Mr.  Philipson  ?"  said 
Althea,  pointedly. 

He  found  he  was  wrong  again,  and  re- 
marked to  himself  how  odd  it  sounded  for 
Althea  to  call  him  "  Mr.  Philipson"  in- 
stead of  Edward,"  or  "  brother,"  as  she 
used  to  do.  He  next  tried  his  little  girl, 
and  made  advances  to  her ;  but  the  child 
had  not  lately  been  accustomed  to  his  no- 
tice, and  did  not  understand  it.  She  clung 
to  her  mother,  and  set  up  one  of  her  most 
tremendous  screams. 

"  Take  her  away,55  said  he,  completely 
exasperated.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  little 
fury  in  my  life.  She  does  but  little  credit 
to  yovir  management,  Bella,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge.55 

Althea5$  heart  was  on  her  lips;  but 
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Mrs.  Charlton  observed  her  rising  colour, 
and  calmly  recommended  her  taking  out 
the  refractory  child,  as  it  would  prevent 
Mrs.  Philipson's  leaving  the  breakfast-table. 

Althea  was  glad  to  profit  by  the  hint, 
and  she  retired  to  indulge  her  tears,  and 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  her  angry  feelings. 

However  much  Philipson  dreaded  the 
idea  of  a  whole  day  at  home,  he  dared 
not  attempt  returning  to  the  Lea,  for  he 
wras  fearful  of  provoking  Mrs.  Charlton  to 
utter  those  truths  lie  was  fully  conscious 
of  deserving.  Besides,  she  hinted,  aft£r 
breakfast,  when  Isabella  went  to  attend  to 
her  domestic  concerns,  that  she  anxiously 
desired  some  conversation  with  him  ;  and 
though  lie  anticipated  lectures  as  well  as 
assistance,  he  was  obliged  to  stay,  and  take 
the  bad  with  the  good.  Putting  by  his 
fishing-rod,  therefore,  which  he  had  taken 
up  purposely  to  escape  from  home,  he 
prepared  to  listen,  very  unwillingly,  to 
such  representations  of  his  conduct  as  he 
felt  must  be  just,  however  annoying. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  very  oppo- 
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site  to  Mrs.  Charlton's  intentions.  How- 
ever much  she  might  wish  to  reprehend 
Philipson,  and  place  in  its  true  light  his 
very  heinous  conduct,  she  carefully  avoid- 
ed any  thing  of  the  kind  at  this  time;  for 
she  was  conferring  on  him  pecuniary  fa- 
vours, and  was  much  too  delicate  to  take 
what  appeared  to  her  an  ungenerous  ad- 
vantage, and  combine  at  the  same  moment 
obligation  and  annoyance,  from  which  he 
could  not  escape,  and  at  which  he  dared  not 
be  indignant.  She  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  him  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
all  his  debts,  and  offered  to  his  approbation 
a  plan  which  should  prevent  future  em- 
barrassments, and  ensure  a  greater  share  of 
present  comforts;  but  Philipson  was  asham- 
ed to  acknowledge  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
and  indeed  afraid  of  an  examination  into 
the  means  by  which  but  too  many  of  his 
debts  had  been  incurred.  He  was  well 
aware  that  though  Mrs.  Charlton  might 
be  silent  on  the  subject,  he  should  appear 
to  her  in  a  character  which,  bad  as  he  was, 
he  yet  shrunk  to  contemplate.    He  there- 
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fore  confined  his  information  to  such  cir- 
cumstances as  imprudence  only  had  occa- 
sioned ;  and  these  debts,  though  suffi- 
ciently nurnerous  to  have  made  a  less  zeal- 
ous friend  draw  back,  were  trifling,  com- 
pared with  those  which  vicious  propen- 
sities had  accumulated.  Gaming  debts 
were  carefully  kept  in  the  background, 
because  he  was  afraid  to  bring  them  for- 
ward, though  by  far  the  most  pressing 
part  of  his  anxieties. 

Mrs.  Fermor's  favours  too  were  not  gra- 
tuitous ;  but  these  expences  were  of  course 
entirely  suppressed ;  and  the  domestic  claims 
of  the  butcher,  baker,  &c.  were  alone  ac- 
knowledged. These  amounted  to  a  large 
sum }  but  Mrs.  Charlton  gave  him  imme- 
diately a  draft  upon  her  banker  for  an  ade- 
quate supply,  requiring  only  a  sight  of 
every  receipt  as  the  bills  were  paid.  She 
was  prompted  to  make  this  request  from 
the  fear  that  if  the  money  was  put  irxtk 
Philipson's  hands  without  some  check,  he 
would  employ  it  in  a  very  different  way 
from  that  she  intended.    But  notwith- 
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standing  Philipson's  silence  on  the  subject, 
she  could  not  help  suspecting  that  there 
were  other  demands  which  might  yet  be 
made,  and  again  subject  him  to  the  horrors 
of  duns  and  claims  he  could  not  answer. 

In  vain,  however,  were  all  her  endea- 
vours to  come  at  the  truth  on  this  head. 
He  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  she  feared  to  irritate  him  by  press- 
ing it. 

In  the  most  delicate  manner  she  then 
turned  the  conversation  on  Isabella's  health, 
and  the  attention  and  kindness  requisite 
to  effect  its  restoration.  Philipson  listened 
but  coldly  to  a  representation  he  could 
not  deny,  and  endeavoured  to  fly  from  a 
topic  he  knew  not  how  to  discuss.  Mrs. 
Charlton  desisted,  therefore,  determined  to 
pursue  her  own  benevolent  plan,  and  make 
his  wife's  comforts  independent  of  him, 
as  far  as  money  could  do  it. 

Philipson's  heart,  warped  as  it  was,  was 
not  wholly  callous,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  a  very  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
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Charlton.  He  attempted  to  express  his 
sentiments  ;  hut  she  would  not  hear. 

"  Only  let  me  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  restored  to  a  comfortable  and 
respectable  home/'  said  she.  "  Let  me 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
have  contributed  to  restore  you  to  do- 
mestic enjoyments,  free  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
those  habits  of  kindness  and  attention  to 
your  wife,  which  were  once  so  gratifying 
to  her  friends,  and  are  absolutely  essential 
to  her  health  and  peace.  She  is  so  entirely 
attached  to  you,  that  she  is  dependent  on 
you,  not  only  for  the  whole  happiness  of  her 
life,  but  life  itself.  You  are  hardly  aware 
of  the  real  state  of  her  health,  for  she  ex- 
erts her  utmost  endeavours  to  conceal  it 
from  you  5  but  I  assure  you  she  is  very 
seriously  and  alarmingly  ill ;  and  only  your 
return  to  your  former  tenderness,  and 
your  constant  presence  in  your  own  fa- 
mily, can  prevent  her  sinking  to  an  early 
grave." 
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"  Your  not  having  seen  her  lately  makes 
you  think  her  worse  than  she  is,"  said 
Philipson,  rather  coldly.  "  She  is  altered, 
I  confess,  but  then  she  gives  way  to  bad 
spirits,  and  neglects  herself.  Every  thought 
and  exertion  seem  to  be  directed  to  those 
brats,  and  how  she  shall  most  effectually 
spoil  them.  You  saw  yourself  how  that 
horrid  little  urchin  behaved  this  morning. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  acknowledge  1 
bitterly  regret  having  married  as  I  did, 
and  thus  entailing  on  myself  and  a  rising 
family  all  the  evils  of  poverty.  Arling- 
ham's  shameful  duplicity  respecting  the 
living  of  Fairfield  has  completed  my  dis- 
gust, and  so  totally  given  the  shock  to  all 
my  hopes  of  domestic  comfort,  that  I  can- 
not recover  it.  My  temper  is  soured  so 
completely,  that  I  dread  to  be  at  home,  for 
my  mind  preys  wholly  on  itself,  when  not 
forcibly  diverted  from  the  real  misery  of 
my  situation.  I  am  sensible  of  my  errors, 
yet  I  know  not  how  to  fly  from  them,  for 
my  home  offers  no  attractions.  If  I  were 
any  thing  but  a  clergyman,  I  could  find 
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employment,  and  lose  thought  in  occu- 
pation; but  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
cannot  always  be  reading." 

"  To  reply  properly  to  such  an  argu« 
nient,"  Mrs.  Charlton  answered,  P  would 
involve  a  much  longer  time  and  much 
more  serious  discourse  than  you  would 
be  willing  to  encounter.  I  am  hurt  and 
shocked  at  hearing  such  an  assertion  from 
a  clergyman,  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
pastor  of  a  village.  Every  situation  in 
life  has  appropriate  duties,  and  surely 
none  more  sacred,  none  more  worthy  of 
attention,  than  yours.  Twelve  months  ago 
you  thought  not  as  you  now  do;  and 
what  has  thus  changed  you?  Were  you 
not  happier  when,  in  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  you  performed  your  domestic  du- 
ties— when  you  met  the  eye  of  approba- 
tion from  your  parishioners  as  you  walked 
through  the  village  ?" 

n  Yes,  much  happier — I  own  it.  But, 
Mrs.  Charlton,  this  is  a  subject  I  cannot, 
dare  not  enter  upon.  We  have  all  our 
frailties,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  worse  than 
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others.    If  I  am,  I  shall  reform  in  time." 

Fhilipson  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  his 
evident  confusion;  and  Mrs.  Charlton, 
aware  that  this  was  not  the  time  for  such 
reasoning  as  she  wished  to  have  impressed 
on  his  mind,  turned  the  conversation  to 
his  worldly  affairs,  and  drew  a  plan  which 
she  hoped  would  make  all  parties  more 
comfortable,  and  by  restoring  some  of  the 
enjoyments  of  which  poverty  kid  latterly 
deprived  them,  induce  the  selfish  man  to 
remain  more  with  his  own  family,  and  in 
time  wean  him  from  those  fatal  friends 
who  had  made  him  so  much  more  dissi- 
pated, without  having  made  him  really 
happier. 

CHAPTER  IX. 


 Oh  !  'tis  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant,  Shakespeare. 

A  few  days  effected  a  very  material 
change  in  every  part  of  Philipson's  house- 
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hold,  except  in  its  master's  temper  and 
manners.  Tired  to  death  of  dull  domestic 
habits,  and  a  certain  decency  of  conduct, 
which  in  Mrs.  Charlton's  presence  he 
dared  not  dispense  with,  he  anxiously 
anticipated  the  moment  which  allowed 
him  to  return  to  society  so  much  more  in 
unison  with  his  taste,  and  began  to  think 
the  "  old  girl,"  as  he  called  her  to  Isabella, 
intended  to  stay  there  for  ever.  Isabella 
was  shocked  at  such  apparent  ingratitude, 
and  ventured  to  speak  her  sentiments. 

"  What  you  say  is  all  very  proper,  Mrs. 
Philipson,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "  and  quite 
right  for  you  to  say,  who  are  so  very  ma- 
terially benefited  by  her  liberality." 

"  The  benefit,  I  presume,  is  equal  to  us 
both,"  replied  Isabella,  "  and  ought  to  be 
equally  felt  and  acknowledged.  I'm  sure, 
owing  to  her  kindness,  every  thing  in  our 
family  is  now  in  a  fair  train  of  comfort,  of 
which,  I  hope  and  trust,  we  shall  equally 
partake." 

Isabella's  hope  implied  a  doubt,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  husband  betrayed  it. 
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Phiiipson  understood  her,  and  coloured  *as 
he  answered — "  Oh !  as  to  that,  I  shall  of 
course  be  here  sometimes ;  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  study,  and 
read  divinity  all  day  long,  as  that  precise 
old  damsel  would  advise.  I'm  much  more 
likely  to  put  oft*  the  black  coat  entirely, 
and  mount  a  scarlet,  as  Molyneux  advises 
me  so  often  " 

*?  You  are  not  serious,  Phiiipson  ?  Good 
Heaven!  you  cannot  for  one  moment 
think  of  such  a  cruel  scheme  ?"  said  Isa- 
bella, in  real  distress, 

"  I  certainly  do,  however,"  he  replied, 
coolly;  "  and  Mrs.  Charlton's  paying 
these  confounded  bills  is  just  the  thing  to 
promote  my  intentions.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, settled  any  thing,  child,  so  I  beg  you 
will  not  weep  so  piteously,  nor  take  the 
trouble  to  repeat  this  conversation  either 
to  Mrs.  Charlton  or  your  sister,  for  such  a 
proceeding  on  your  part  would  do  more 
towards  forwarding  the  plan  than  any 
thing ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  determined* 
after  all,  nor  certain  that  I  can  do  it3'3 

VOL.  Ill,  f 
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So  saying,  he  departed  whistling,  and 
glad  he  had  opened  a  subject  which  had, 
in  fact,  been  uppermost  in  his  thoughts 
for  some  time.  Isabella  was  too  completely 
wretched  to  attempt  to  detain  him,  and 
too  fearful  of  irritating  him  to  ask  him 
any  questions.  In  spite  of  every  endea- 
vour to  the  contrary,  her  tears  would  con- 
tinue to  flow,  till  her  countenance  betray- 
ed her  feelings  most  evidently.  She  had, 
however,  too  much  reason  for  unhappi- 
ness,  to  call  forth  any  questions  from  her 
friends,  which  she  might  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  answer.  Philipson  look- 
ed at  her  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  a  worse  temper  than 
usual.  Mrs.  Charlton  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce some  topic  of  general  conversation 
which  might  draw  Philipson's  attention 
from  Isabella's  swoln  eves,  and  sooth  him 
into  better  humour.  All  her  attempts, 
however,  were  vain  ;  and  Isabella's  fresh 
cause  of  misery,  from  her  late  conversation 
with  her  husband,  having  occupied  her 
time  and  thoughts  more  than  any  thing 
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else,  she  had  not  given  so  much  attention 
to  her  dinner  as  she  usually  did  when  he 
was  at  home.  She  was  soon  sensible  of 
her  remissness  in  this  important  article, 
for  Philipson's  countenance  became  still 
more  significantly  dark. 

f  Mrs.  Charlton,"  said  he,  "  shall  I  try 
and  help  you  to  some  of  this  boiled  beef? 
You  can  eat  it  tolerably  raw,  I  hope,  or 
I'm  sure  you  will  stand  a  poor  chance  for 

a  dinner.    Raw  meat!  d  -n  it,  how 

disgusting !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Philipsoii. 
— "  My  love,  I  think  if  you  cut  on  this 
side,  you  will  find  it  better  done." 

"  Yes,  and  so  peel  the  joint  all  round. 
Miss  Vernon,  can  you  venture  upon  a 
slice  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  extremely  well,"  replied  Ah 
thea.  "  I  have  seen  you  too,  Mr.  Philip- 
son,  eat  your  meat  less  done  than  that, 
and  declare  you  preferred  it." 

"  Indeed  L"  said  he,  with  an  angry  smile, 
"  My  taste  in  cookery  I  imagine  then  is 

F  % 
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changed.  Bella,  have  we  nothing  else 
coming  ?" 

"  Only  a  fowl  and  a  pudding,"  she 

answered. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  followed; 
but  the  continual  shrugs  and  glances  of 
Philipson  at  the  unfortunate  piece  of  beef 
were  more  irksome  to  the  others  than 
words  would  have  been.  The  roast  fowl 
at  length  made  its  appearance,  and  Isa- 
bella's eyes  were  turned  fearfully  from 
that  to  her  husband,  for  she  saw  imme- 
diately it  was  dried  up,  and  almost  shri- 
velled. Again  his  brow  assumed  its  deep- 
est frown ;  and  sticking  his  fork  in  the 
breast,  he  affected  to  shake  it  limb  from 
limb.  After  making  it  look  as  uaci  as  he 
could,  he  dissected  it  in  silence,  and  sent 
a  portion  to  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Althea, 
who,  receiving  it  as  silently,  ate  it  with- 
out comment.  Isabella's  heart  was  too 
full  even  to  apologize ;  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  dreaded  the  moment  when  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
amends  for  his  present  portentous  silence. 
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The  table  was  cleared  quickly,  and 
Mrs.  Charlton  hoped,  when  the  objects 
which  had  given  oifenee  were  gone,  their 
effects  would  vanish  too.  and  PhilipsonV 
temper,  enlivened  by  a  glass  of  good  wine* 
of  which-  he  still  retained  a  small  hoard 
for  his  own  drinking,  would  resume  some-- 
thing  of  a  more  complacent  aspect.  Btvfc 
she  had  yet  to  learn  more  disagreeable 
traits  of  him,  and  to  discover  that  no  of- 
fence could  sink  so  deep,  or  be  so  long  re- 
membered, as  a  neglected  dinner.  He 
remained  sullenly  silent,  or  gave  only  are 
occasional  sarcastic  reply  to*  all  that  was 
said  to  him — looked  at  Isabella  with 
marked  displeasure— *gave  poor  little  Al- 
thea  a  tremendous  push  from  his  knee, 
and  abused  the  baby — and,  unable  longer 
to  bear  his  own  temper,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  an  object  of  contempt  to 
two,  at  least,  of  the  party,  he  abruptly 
pushed  back  his  cbair,  and  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one,  took  his  way  to  the  Lea?, 
where  his  presence  was  hailed  with  tu- 
multuous approbation  by  the  men,  and 
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dangerous  fascination  by  the  enchanting 
Mrs.  Fermor.  His  temper  entirely  lost  its 
asperity,  and  he  became  the  gayest  and 
pleasantest  man  in  company ;  and,  as  the 
wine  added  to  his  spirits  and  took  from  his 
prudence,  he  amused  the  party  by  quiz- 
zing "  the  old  maid"  he  had  left  behind, 
forgetting,  in  his  ridicule  of  her  person  and 
formal  manners,  that  she  had  only  that  very 
morning  paid  for  him  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds,  without  a  chance, 
or  even  a  wish,  for  future  payment.  In  his 
sober  moments,  he  recollected  all  this  with 
jsome  degree  of  compunction ;  but  he  en- 
deavoured to  silence  such  a  troublesome 
and  intrusive  monitor,  by  representing  to 
himself,  that  such  uncommon  kindness  on 
Mrs.  Charlton's  part  was  wholly  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  and  Althea,  and  .  that,  but 
for  them,  he  might  have  languished  in  a 
jail,  unnoticed  and  unrelieved. 

In  the  meantime,  the  party  he  had  left 
at  home  little  surmised  where  he  was 
gone,  and  waited  some  time  for  him,  in 
expectation  of  his  joining  the  tea-table* 
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His  non-appearance,,  however,  at  length 
gave  the  painful  idea  that  he  had  returned 
to  his  old  haunts  at  the  Lea,  and  this  sus- 
picion was  confirmed  by  a  note  to  his  wife, 
which  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  to  say  he 
staid  all  night,  and  that  it  was  ^uncertain 
when  he  should  be  able  to  return  home. 
The  melancholy  party  separated  for  the 
night,  unable  to  converse  on  common 
topics,  and  all  equally  desirous  to  shun  the 
one,  which,  nevertheless,  occupied  their 
thoughts. 

The  maid-servant,  who  occasionally 
waited  on  Mrs.  Charlton  of  a  night,  enter- 
ed her  apartment  to  offer  her  services^ 
and  found  Althea  there  also.  Anxious  to 
converse,  they  assured  Molly  they  had  no 
employment  for  her  that  evening ;  but 
Molly  still  seemed  unwilling  to  depart. 
At  last  Mrs.  Charlton  civilly  requested 
her  to  go,  and  then  Molly  could  not  for- 
bear speaking — "  I'm  sure,"  said  she,  "  I 
don't  wish  to  make  no  mischief;  but  'tis 
a  shame,  after  all  you  have  done,  ma'am, 
for  master,  that  he  should  abuse  you  and 
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laugh  at  you,  as  he  does  at  that  good-for- 
nothing  fellors  at  the  Lea.  If  you  are  an 
old  maid,  I  m  sure  you  are  worth  a  hun- 
dred such  married  creturs  as  that  Mrs, 
Former." 

Much  more  did  Molly's  eloquence  be- 
tray before  Mrs.  Charlton  could  prevail 
on  her  to  retire,  and  much  more  she- 
assured  her  she  could  tell,  if  she  would 
but  give  her  leave.  It  was  very  evident, 
from  all  that  had  been  said,  that  Philipson 
was  most  unworthy  of  the  kindness  Mrs. 
Charlton  had  lavished  on  him;  and  Al- 
thea,  well  as  she  "knew  the  exalted  charac- 
ter of  her  friend,  trembled  lest,  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  him,  she  should  impli- 
cate Isabella  in  the  feeling  he  naturally 
inspired.  But  Mrs.  Charlton's  wras  not  a 
common  mind  nor  a  common  character. 
She  fancied  she  traced  some  such  idea  ij\ 
the  expressive  features  of  Althea,  and 
hastened  to  remove  it. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  she,  "  that  Molly's 
regard  for  me  should  have  induced 
lier  to  repeat  what  must  necessarily  give 
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me  a  still  more  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Philipson.  But  though  he  is  ungrateful, 
1  will  not  be  unjust.  Knowing  such  to- be 
Bis  conduct,  in  respect  to  myself,  I  shall, 
of  course,  wish  to  quit  his  house  as  soon 
as  I  can,  but  not  tilt  I  have  placed  every 
thing  on  such  a  footing  as  to-  secure  future 
comforts  to  his  wife.  To  give  Mm  a  sum 
of  money  for  this  purpose  woi^ld  defeat 
my  intention,  for  he  would  employ  it 
Tery  differently  from  my  wishes — to  vest 
it  in  Isabella's  power  would,  I  think,  be 
equally  weak,  since*  she,  I  am  afraid,  would 
be  easily  threatened,  ©r  wheedled,  into  giv- 
ing it  up  to  him.  To  you,  therefore,  my 
dear  Althea,  I  consign  this  draft,  and  £ 
am  assured  you  will  use  it  according  to 
my  intentions,  for  your  sister's  comfort 
and  advantage.  When  this  is  exhausted, 
do  not  hesitate  to  apply  for  more,  or,  if 
any  fresh  debts  which  malke  her  uncom- 
fortable should  bedisco^ered,  let  me  know. 
I  can  no  longer  attempt  to  dissemble  my 
opinion ;  and  I  see,  but  too.  clearly,  that: 
F  3* 
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your  sister's  health  requires  that  attention, 
and  that  easiness  of  mind,  which  I  fear 
she  is  not  to  experience.  Philipson  will 
never  contribute  to  her  happiness,  and  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself  or  you  that  she 
will  ever  have  a  feeling  independent  of 
him,  and  consequently,  that  the  chances 
are  against  her  recovery.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, please  Heaven  to  remove  her,  you 
must  remember  the  evils,  the  sorrows, 
from  which  she  will  have  escaped ;  and 
certain  I  am  that  you  will  have  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with5  since  all  that 
tenderness  and  care  can  do,  you  will  do." 

The  conversation  ended  here,  for  Althea 
was  too  miserable  to  continue  it ;  and  the 
tears  which  that  night  bedewed  the  pillow 
of  the  unhappy  wife  were  not  more  bitter 
than  those  of  the  affectionate  Althea, 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  exceh  Pope, 

Very  soon  after  Althea's  arrival  at  the 
vicarage,  she  had  made  a  point  of  calling 
on  her  brother  and  his  new  wife,  who  still 
remained  at  Lark-Hall,  Adderley  being 
not  yet  vacant.  Mrs.  Charlton  accom- 
panied her  :  but  Philipson,  who  believed, 
with  sufficient  reason,  that  George  Vernon 
had  been  a  very  principal  mover  of  Ar- 
lingham's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Fair- 
field living,  had  forbidden  any  intercourse 
on  Isabella's  part ;  and  she  had,  therefore, 
not  seen  either  George  or  his  wife  for 
many  weeks.  Althea  found  them  just  as 
insipid  as  usual — very  fond,  and  exactly 
in  the  degree  of  quietude  which  minds 
like  theirs  would  reckon  happiness. 

Mrs.  George  Vernon  was  in  the  family 
way ;  and  the  proper  and  improper  for 
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her  to  do,  or  to  eat,  or  to  see,  seemed  to 
occupy  the  whole  attention  of  the  whole 
family.  She  was  really  very  good-natured; 
and  now  that  Althea  and  she  no  longer 
jostled  each  other  in  the  grand  race  for  a 
lover,  she  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  and 
very  civil.  No  remarks  were  made  on 
Isabella's  not  calling,  the  reason  for  her 
not  doing  so  being  well  understood  ;  nor 
did  George  mention  either  her  or  her  hus- 
band after  the  first  inquiry  concerning 
her  health,  which  appeared  a  mere  matte? 
of  course,  from  the  little  interest  the  reply 
inspired.  George  soon  left  the  party,  ac- 
companied by  Althea  ;  and  then  M#& 
Pringle  could  not  help  speaking  her  sen- 
timents of  Philipson's  conduct. 

"  'Tis  shameful,  Mrs,  Charlton,5'  said 
she ;  "  'tis  perfectly  scandalous.  He  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  sitivation,  and  his  church 
yill  soon  be  entirely  deserted.  I  hear  he 
is  weTy  much  annoyed  at  the  meeting- 
house being;  so  much  better  filled  than 
Feltham  church  :  but  can  he  vender  ?  I 
declare,  iflvas  von  of  his  parishioners,  I 
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never  could  go  to  hear  a  man  preach* 
whose  whole  practice  is  a  contradiction  to 
his  precepts.  I'm  sure  my  heart  bled  for 
his  vife,  who  is  deserving  of  a  better  fate  ; 
and  I  cannot  blame  Mr.  Arlingham  for 
not  giving  Fairfield  to  such  a  man  as 
Philipson." 

"  Nor  should  I  so  much,  if  religion  had 
any  share  in  Arlingham's  conduct  on  that 
occasion,"  replied  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  "  but  as 
I  am  afraid  personal  dislike,  commencing 
when  Philipson  was  not  a  profligate  cha- 
racter, had  the  greatest  share  in  actuating 
his  decision,  I  am  sorry  he  forfeited  his 
word,.,  and  must  blame  him  severely." 

"But  he  did  not  actually  promise  to 
give  Philipson  the  living,'7  said  Mrs.  Prin- 
gle;  *  I  heard  Mr.  Wernon  say  so." 

"  He  implied  so  much,  that  Mrs.  Ver- 
non was  induced  by  it  principally  to  eon- 
sent  to  her  daughter's  hasty  marriage.  I 
am  afraid  Mr.  George  Vernon  has  not 
shewn  exactly  the  degree  of  brotherly  re- 
gard in  this  instance  one  might  have  ex- 
pected ;  but  to  gratify  dislike  towards 
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Phiiipson,  forgot  how  much  he  implicated 
his  sister  in  the  consequences." 

"  Veil,"  replied  Mrs.  Pringle,  somewhat 
angrily,  "  I  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Wernon 
can  be  blamed.  He  has  the  prospect  of  a 
family  of  his  own,  and  I  must  think  is 
quite  right  to  consider  that  first,  I  dare 
to  say,  if  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  vould  be 
of  any  use  to  Mrs.  Phiiipson,  he  vould 
make  no  objection  to  adwancing  the  sum  ; 
but  I'm  sure  it  vould  only  be  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  money  to  give  it 
to  her  husband.  Ill  ask  him  to  inquire 
a  little  into  the  matter,  and  desire  him  to 
send  his  sister  vhat  may  be  necessary." 

u  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourself,55 
said  Mrs.  Charlton,  coldly.  "  The  time  is 
past,  I  hope,  when  Mr.  Vernon's  exertions, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  are  re- 
quired. Mrs.  Phiiipson  has  nothing  to 
fear  now  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  trou- 
bles. Mr.  Vernon  may  perhaps  now  sa- 
tisfy his  conscience,  by  his  worldly  sophis- 
try, for  the  shameful  neglect  he  has  shewn 
towards  his  mother  and  two  of  his  sisters ; 
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but  the  time  will  come  when  even  he 
will  feel" 

A  loud  burst  of  hysterical  sobbing  from 
Mrs.  George  Vernon  checked  the  angry 
reply  which  the  heightened  colour  of  Mrs. 
Pringle's  cheeks  shewed  she  meditated, 
All  was  bustle  and  confusion :  water- 
drops — essences,  all  the  applications  used 
on  such  occasions,  were  heaped  one  on  the 
other ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton  saw  she  was  an 
object  of  aversion  to  the  enraged  Mrs. 
Pringle,  who  angrily  accused  her  of  hav- 
ing frightened  her  sensitive  Phoebe  into 
hysterics,  by  abusing  her  amiable  husband. 
It  was  evident  that  Phoebe  did  not  intend 
to  recover  during  Mrs.  Charlton's  stay,  so 
she  bade  Mrs.  Pringle  a  cool  good-morn- 
ing, and  joined  Althea  at  the  door,  whose 
indignant  countenance  proclaimed  her 
equally  dissatisfied  as  herself  at  George's 
behaviour. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Althea,  as  they  drove 
home,  "  can  exceed  his  illiberality ;  and 
his  mother-in-law  encourages  him  in  it. 
I  believe  his  wife  is  too  good-tempered^ 
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silly  as 'she  is,  to  induce  him  by  her  per- 
suasions to  abandon  his  own  family  as  he 
lias  done,  though  she  is  too  indolent  to 
urge  a  different  conduct,  and,  like  her 
mother,  fancies  every  thought  should  be 
wholly  fixed  and  confined  to  the  expected 
heir  of  Adderley.  I  am  afraid  George 
and  I  have  parted  too  much  and  mutually 
displeased  to  be  ever  again  good  friends. 
He  affected  to  ridicule  the  distress  he  re- 
fused to  relieve;  and  as  he  has  neither  wit 
or  sense  sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  such 
an  undertaking,  he  only  degenerated  inter 
more  disgusting  ill-nature  ;  and  I  left  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  ill-drawn  picture  of 
unhappiness,  which  he  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed to  suffer  to  exist." 

"  I  am  sorry  on  your  oWir  account  yoi* 
did  not  part  more  amicably,"  said  Mrs. 
Charlton  ;  *  You  are,  or  were,  a  favourite, 
and  for  you  he  might  have  done  more 
than  he  seems  inclined  to  do  for  any  one 
else." 

"  I  will  never  accept  any  thing  from 
one  so  totally  devoid  of  all  proper  feeling 
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towards  my  unfortunate  sister,"  answered 
Aithea ;  "  nor,  so  long  as  I  have  a  pittance, 
however  small,  to  call  my  ow  n,  or  a  friend 
like  you,  shall  Isabella  be  indebted  to  lling 
even  should  shame  prompt  him  to  offer 
his  services— No  better  motive  would  ac- 
tuate him,  I  am  certain" 

H  I  think,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr& 
Charlton,  "  the  best  and  kindest  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  give  Vavasour  a  legal  right 
to  assist  you  in  reclaiming  Philipson." 

"  How  do  you  mean?  how  could  he 
do  that  ?  He  has,  I  know,  church  pre- 
ferment in  his  gift ;  but  I  grieve  to  say 
Philipson  is  not  the  man  to  whom  he 
would  think  himself  authorized  to  give  it, 
acting  as  he  does  in  every  thing  from  con- 
scientious motives.  Besides,  if  sir  Monta- 
gue Vavasour  chose  to  assist  Philipson, 
he  could  surely  do  it  as  well  without  my 
concurrence  as  with  it" 

No,  I  think  not.  Philipson  is  a  proud 
man  naturally — Poverty  and  the  neglect 
of  the  wroiid  have  increased  that  feeling, 
and  he  would,  perhaps,  consider  as  imper- 
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tinent,  and  refuse  from  sir  Montague  Va- 
vasour, that  which  he  might  deem  the 
height  of  friendship,  and  accept  from  your 
husband.  I  am  no  greater  advocate  than 
yourself,  or  sir  Montague  can  be,  for  put- 
ting men  like  Philipson  into  the  church ; 
and  am  convinced,  that  if  the  patrons  of 
livings  attended  more  to  the  morals  and 
manners  of  those  who  are  appointed  by 
them,  we  should  have  fewer  sectaries  of 
all  descriptions.  I  do  not  at  present  wish 
Vavasour  to  patronize  your  brother-in- 
law  in  this  way ;  but  I  think  he  might 
serve  him  very  materially,  by  admitting 
him  occasionally  to  his  house  as  a  guest, 
or  himself  sometimes  visiting  at  Feltham. 
Vavasour's  rank  and  consequence,  and 
still  more  his  high  character,  would  most 
effectually  second  the  notice  thus  taken 
of  Philipson ;  and  by  once  more  giving 
him  some  credit  with  himself,  and  drawing 
him  from  the  society  he  now  finds  so  per- 
nicious (and  which,  under  the  odium  now 
attached*  to  him,  is  the  only  society  which 
will  countenance  him),  might  restore  the 
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love  of  virtuous  and  domestic  habits,  and 
in  time  render  him  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age I  would  then  recommend  him  to  be- 
stow. A  man  of  sir  Montague's  very  splen- 
did character  possesses  an  influence  far  more 
extensively  and  intrinsically  valuable  than 
mere  wealth  can  do.  Whoever  he  suffers 
to  associate  with  him  must  possess  some 
merit,  though  obscured  perhaps  by  error ; 
and  the  man  thus  distinguished  becomes 
anxious  to  deserve  the  distinction,  unless 
too  sadly  lost  for  example  to  reclaim  him ; 
and  thus  good  habits,  though  feigned  at 
first,  grow  insensibly  a  part  of  himself, 
All  this,  were  }^ou  now,  or  soon,  to  become 
lady  Vavasour,  might  be  effected ;  and 
Philipson,  drawn  from  the  contagion  of 
evil  company,  once  more  acknowledge  the 
beauty  of  virtue." 

"  Were  any  one  talking  to  me  except 
Mrs.  Charlton,"  said  Althea,  smiling,  "  I 
should  say  that  6  lady  Vavasour"  was 
most  judiciously  introduced  for  effect" 

"  And  if  I  was  talking  to  any  other 
than  Althea  Vernon,  I  should  perhaps 
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have  actually  made  use  of  just  such  an  ar- 
gument. As  it  is,  though  undesignedly",, 
spoken,  it  ought  not  to  be  without  effect, 
since  even  I  allow  it  to  possess  Consider- 
able advantage,  particularly  as  connected 
with  the  prominent  idea." 

"  It  is  with  me  an  argument  of  little- 
force,  however ;  but  I  must  own,  that  al- 
together you  have  certainly  talked  more 
to  the  purpose  than  even  Vavasour  him- 
self ever  did,  since  I  feel  more  inclined  to 
adopt  your  plan  than  I  have  done  when 
he  has  urged  it.  I  must  own,  however, 
that  I  am  surprised  at  the  warmth  with 
which,  even  in  a  case  like  this,  you  advo- 
cate matrimony." 

u  It  is  perhaps  the  only  case  m  which 
I  should  do  so,"  Mrs.  Charlton  replied; 
"  for  I  do  not  know  another  instance  where1 
I  have  ever  anticipated  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  happiness.  Good  sense,  good  temper, 
fixed  principles,  and  mutual  confidence, 
added  to  the  entire  absence  of  all  romance, 
ate  the  attributes  on  both  sides  in  the  case 
in  question,  together  with  an  * elegant* 
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.sufficiency,'  and  the  taste  and  spirit  to 
enjoy  and  dispense  it  properly,  I  think 
you  and  Vavasour  are  fated  to  shew  the 
world  what  wedded  happiness  really  is; 
and  that  it  is  better  secured  by  rational 
and  steady  principle,  than  by  violent  and 
romantic  ardour." 

"  Heaven  only  knows !"  said  Althea. 
*(  Marriage  is  a  state  I  have  been  taught 
to  dread  by  precept  and  observation  ;  and 
highly  as  I  think  of  sir  Montague*  I  dare 
not  flatter  myself  with  being  an  exception 
from  so  very  general  a  rule.  I  believe, 
however,  that  a  woman  has  abetter  chance 
wTith  a  man  of  his  character,  sentiments, 
and  manners,  than  with  many  which  ap- 
pear much  more  brilliant  and  captivating; 
nor  am  I  insensible  to  the  advantages  of 
situation.  But  after  all,  the  idea  of  doing 
essential  good  to  my  dear  Isabella  is  your 
stronghold  of 'argument,  and  one  which, 
I  own,  has  made  a  very  considerable  im- 
pression.51 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  smiling, 
"  the  baronet's  next  letter  will  probably 
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meet  with  a  kinder  reception  than  usual, 
I  imagine,  and  obtain  a  kinder  answer?" 

"  I  think  it  just  not  improbable  that  it 
may;'  replied  Althea. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  to  fix  the  mind  ; 

In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  joiu'd. 

Hammond. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Philipson 
thought  proper  to  return  home ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  uneasiness  his  absence 
evidently  occasioned  his  wife,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton and  Althea  would  have  wished  for  its 
continuance,  since,  when  he  did  come 
home,  his  temper  and  manners  were  far 
from  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  his  fa- 
mily.    It  was  probably  only  because  it 
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Was  Saturday,  and  he  had  a  sermon  to 
prepare  for  the  next  day,  that  he  did  re- 
turn, since  nothing  like  affection,  or  the 
idea  of  receiving  any  degree  of  pleasure 
in  his  own  house,  seemed  to  have  taken 
him  there :  dull,  silent,  and  disconcerted, 
he  only  appeared  there  to  throw  a  painful 
check  over  the  spirits  of  others.  Nothing 
like  conversation  or  cheerfulness  was  heard 
when  he  was  present,  but  every  body 
seemed  buried  in  unpleasant  reverie.  Even 
Mrs.  Charlton  being  there  no  longer  in- 
duced him  to  exert  himself,  but,  alike 
gloomy  to  all,  he  appeared  to  paralyze  all 
their  faculties  by  his  own  ill-humour  and 
example,  and  then  complained  of  the  dull- 
ness he  himself  created,  and  made  it  an 
excuse  for  being  so  little  at  home. 

On  the  Sunday  he  preached  an  excellent 
selected  sermon,  with  a  degree  of  outward 
sanctity  which  disgusted  Mrs.  Charlton, 
who  recollected  how  entirely  his  conduct 
contradicted  the  doctrine  he  so  eloquently 
held  forth.  It  was  seldom  he  took  so 
much  pains  as  he  did  when  she  was  pre- 
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sent;  for,  indignant  at  the  absence  of  the 
more  thinking  part  of  his  parishioners, 
who  thought  pretty  much  as  she  did  on 
this  subject,  he  did  not  consider  the  hum- 
bler part  of  his  congregation  much  worth 
his  exertions.  Indeed,  even  of  them  the 
greater  number  had  seceded  from  their 
•regular  church,  and  flocked  to  a  neigh- 
bouring meeting-house,  where  the  preach- 
er preserved  at  least  the  appearance  of 
following  his  own  precepts.  Philipson 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  this  conduct  on  their  part ;  but, 
.ashamed  to  acknowledge  liis  sentiments, 
he  affected  to  be  very  angry*  and  wonder 
at  the  empty  benches  to  which  he  preached, 
A  very  few  weeks,  passed  in  the  same 
way,  served  to  convince  Mrs.  Charlton  that 
he  was  incorrigible  to  all  common  repre- 
sentation of  his  conduct,  and  felt  her  last 
and  only  hope,  and  that  a  forlorn  one,  rest- 
ed on  Althea  and  sir  Montague  Vavasour. 
She  thought  it  just  possible  that  he  might 
be  soothed  and  won,  by  soft  and  flattering 
means,  into  a  mode  of  behaviour  which 
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should  deserve  the  notice  of  the  good  and 
distinguished,  by  whom  he  now  seemed 
abandoned*  and  thus  saved  from  the  last 
stage  of  vice,  to  which  his  present  set  of 
companions  must  inevitably  drag  him  with 
themselves.  Having  strongly  enforced 
this  idea  on  Althea's  mind,  and  put  every 
thing  on  as  comfortable  a  footing  for  the 
sisters  as  Philipson's  reserve  and  pride 
would  allow  her  to  do,  she  quitted  Felt- 
ham,  leaving  Althea  very  unwillingly, 
whose  spirits  quite  sunk  at  the  prospect 
before  her,  since  she  was  too  certainly  con- 
vinced that  all  her  efforts  to  restore  domes- 
tic peace  were  vain.  She  had  no  hopes  of 
reclaiming  Philipson;  and  the  physician 
w  hom  Mrs.  Charlton  had  called  in  had  ho- 
nestly confessed  that  he  could  not  "  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  that  Mrs. 
Philipson's  health 5  and  even  existence,  de- 
pended much  more  on  a  tranquil  state  of 
mind  than  on  medical  assistance. 

Of  her  ever  attaining  such  a  state,  the 
probabilities  were  so  much  against  her* 
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that  Althea  ceased  to  hope,  and  anticipated 
nothing  but  sorrow.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
her  extreme  despondency,  that  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton would  still  have  prolonged  her  stay  at 
Feltham  for  her  sake,  notwithstanding  she 
had  seen  for  some  time  that  her  presence 
there  was  quite  unwished  for  by  Philipson; 
but  Mrs.  Sedley  had,  a  few  days  before, 
written  in  a  style  of  pressing  entreaty  for 
her  to  go  immediately  to  town,  and  medi- 
ate between  her  and  her  husband,  whose 
conduct  had  at  length  completely  overcome 
her  long-tried  patience,  and  worn  out  her 
lingering  affection.  Even  for  her  children's 
sake,  for  whom  she  had  borne  so  much,  she 
could  endure  no  longer,  and  a  separation 
appeared  inevitable,  and  almost  equally  de- 
sired by  both  parties.  Mrs.  Sedley  had  no 
friend  to  whom  she  could  apply  in  such  an 
exigency,  except  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  she 
had  too  little  reliance  on  her  husband's 
justice  or  generosity  to  trust  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  be  made  in  such  a  me- 
lancholy and  important  crisis  to  him  only, 
without  the  interference  of  some  friend  on 
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her  side.  Under  these  circumstances,  Al- 
thea  could  not  request  Mrs.  Charlton's 
continuance  at  Feitham,  where  she  alone 
could  now  reap  any  particular  benefit  from 
her  presence,  since  every  thing  whieh  could 
be  done  for  Isabella  was  already  settled. 
She  therefore  bade  adieu  with  a  very  heavy 
heart  to  this  inestimable  friend,  who  seem- 
ed fated  to  be  always  suffering  for  the 
vices  of  others,  herself  almost  wholly  ex- 
empted even  from  errors. 

Isabella,  gratefully  sensible  of  all  she 
owed  to  her  exertions,  and  scarcely  believ- 
ing she  should  live  to  see  her  again,  took 
a  most  melancholy  farewell,  too  much 
overpowered  to  utter  those  fervent  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  thankfulness  of  which 
her  heart  was  so  full. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  sufficiently  mistress 
of  her  feelings,  warm  and  ardent  as  they 
were,  not  to  betray  them  on  this  occasion. 
Her  equal  cheerfulness  and  soothing  fore- 
bodings checked  the  sadness  of  Isabella's; 
and  though  she  could  not  impose  on  Al- 
thea,  she  succeeded  in  comforting  her  sis- 
G  2  ' 
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ter,  and  relieving  her  oppressed  spirits,  at 
least  for  that  time.  She  told  Althea  she 
should  most  probably  see  V avasour,  and 
that  she  would,  now  circumstances  seemed 
more  in  his  favour,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions at  Feltham  such  as  the  sisters  could 
be  comfortable  to  offer  him,  take  off  the 
embargo  which  had  been  formerly  laid  on 
iiis  appearance  there,  and  send  him  over. 

We  mention  but  seldom  this  our  real 
hero,  because  Althea  having  prohibited  all 
scenes  of  courtship  and  romance,  he  would 
hardly  make  a  very  advantageous  figure 
in  the  general  opinion  ;  for  who  would  feel 
much  interested  for  a  lover  so  completely 
rational?  But  though  rational,  he  was 
neither  cold  nor  inattentive,  as  Althea's 
collection  of  elegant  and  sensible  letters, 
continually  received  from  him,  could  elo- 
quently prove.  He  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  lose  weeks  and  months  in  sighing 
at  the  side  of  his  mistress,  and  lavishing 
those  absurd  attentions  before  marriage 
which  only  serve  to  mark  the  total  absence 
of  any  after.    Satisfied  that  he  and  Althea 
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perfectly  understood  each  other,  and  that 
a  woman  of  her  character  would  not  allow 
him  to  correspond  with  her,  or  otherwise 
encourage  his  attentions,  unless  she  consi- 
dered herself  as  under  engagements  of  a 
sacred  nature,  he  was  contented  to  follow 
the  useful  occupations  which  a  man  of  for- 
tune and  consequence  may  always  find- 
embellish  his  estate  for  her  who  he  fully 
believed  would  eventually  share  it,  and 
make  all  around  him  comfortable,  by  his 
attention  to  their  wants.  He  respected 
the  motives  which  had  hitherto  kept  &%> 
thea  from  irrevocably  engaging  herself,  and 
felt  that  when  once  decidedly  accepted,  it 
would  be  in  the  persuasion  that  their  cha- 
racters, after  diligent  investigation,  assimi- 
lated, and  that  she  believed  herself  capable 
of  receiving  and  bestowing  happiness.  He 
had  no  idea  of  that  encroaching  passion, 
which,  fixed  wholly  on  one  person,  over- 
whelms every  other  affection,  and  renders 
the  lover  the  only  object  in  creation.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  himself  thus  blindly  se- 
lected from  all  the  world,  at  the  ex-pence 
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of  every  natural  tie,  and  felt  that  he  loved 
Althea  the  better  for  her  not  suffering  him 
to  absorb  every  sentiment  of  love  and  es- 
teem. All  that  he  heard  and  saw  of  her 
heightened  his  affection,  and  added  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  anticipated  the 
hour  which  would  give  him  such  a  wife; 
and  conscious  that  she  would  learn  nothing 
of  him  that  could  lessen  the  esteem  and 
regard  for  him  which  he  was  assured  she 
possessed,  he  did  look  forward  to  the  arri- 
val of  such  a  time  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  fluctuation  of  human  events  allows. 
Her  letters  had  of  late  assumed  a  tone  of 
greater  regard,  and  she  had  consulted  with 
him  confidentially  on  the  subject  of  Phi- 
lipson's  conduct  and  Isabella  s  distress ;  to 
all  which  he  had  replied  in  such  terms  as 
convinced  her  he  would  most  readily  come 
forward  to  their  mutual  assistance,  when- 
ever his  repeated  offers  of  doing  so  should 
be  accepted. 

The  time  when  such  would  be  the  case 
was  now  come.  Althea  had  decidedly 
consented  to  become  his  wife  without  far- 
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ther  hesitation,  nor  had  she  concealed  from 
him  that  the  arguments  of  Mrs.  Charlton, 
to  whom  she  referred  him,  had  given  ad- 
ditional weight  to  his  own  influence  over 
her  heart.  He  immediately  wrote  to  thank 
her  for  her  compliance,  and  to  fix  the  day 
on  which  he  purposed  being  at  Feltharn, 
in  order  to  arrange  every  thing  for  their 
marriage.  His  letter,  though  evidently 
written  under  the  impression  of  perfect 
happiness,  and  expressive  of  the  most  ar- 
dent affection,  was  yet  collected,  rational, 
and  free  from  high-flown  or  romantic  lan- 
guage. Many  girls  would  have  thought 
it  deficient  in  warmth;  Isabella  herself, 
though  so  fatally  convinced  of  the  empti- 
ness of  such  mere  sound,  was  not  quite 
pleased  with  it ;  but  Althea,  satisfied  with 
being  beloved,  esteemed,  and  respected, 
readily  dispensed  with  being  worshipped 
and  adored,  and  felt  her  chance  for  happi- 
ness as  great  as  if  accompanied  by  all  the 
commonplace  attributes  of  angel,  goddess, 
flames,  and  darts. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Who  bhould  be  trusted  now;  when  the  right  hand 

Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom?  Shakespeare* 

One  day  only  intervened  before  sir  Mon- 
tague Vavasour  was  expected  at  Fell  bain, 
Isabella  sent  to  the  Lea,  where  Philipson 
still  was,  to  inform  him  of  his  purposed 
guest,  to  which  no  answer  was  returned, 
nor  did  he  appear  at  home  to  order  or  assist 
in  any  preparations. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  preceding 
that  on  which  the  baronet  was  to  arrive, 
that  the  sisters  sat  attentively  listening  to 
every  noise,  which  they  hoped  was  occa- 
sioned by  Philipson's  return,  when  sud- 
denly they  heard  the  little  gate  slap  vio- 
lently to;  and  before  Isabella  could  ex- 
press a  hope  that  it  was  her  hnsband,  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  hastily  up  to 
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the  door  electrified  them  both,  whilst  the 
door-bell  rang  loudly. 

"  It  cannot  surely  be  sir  Montague  to- 
night?" said  Althea:  "  I  could  not  so 
mistake  his  letter." 

"  If  it  is,  what  are  we  to  say  in  excuse 
for  Philipson  ?"  replied  Isabella,  fearfully. 

The  next  moment  a  strange  voice  met 
tfieir  ears,  eagerly  and  loudly  inquiring  if 
Mr.  Philipson  was  at  home,  or  where  he 
was? 

"  Why  where  he  most  generally  is,"  an- 
swered the  servant;  "  at  the  Lea,  to  be 
sure." 

"  No,  that  he  most  certainly  is  not,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  u  for  I  am  this  instant 
almost  come  from  the  Lea  myself,  on  pur- 
pose to  find  him.  You  have  not  seen  himu 
to-day  then — have  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  tell  you,  but  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting him  all  day,"  returned  the  girl. 

"  All  is  as  I  suspected  then,!'  said  the 
man,  "  and  where  to  seek  him  I  know  not. 
Don't  tell  your  mistress  of  this." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off  as  hastily  as  he 
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had  come  up,  leaving  Althea,  who,  as  well 
as  her  sister,  had  heard  every  word  from 
the  parlour-door,  in  an  agony  of  distress. 
As  to  Isabella,  the  first  inquiry  had  over- 
powered her,  and  she  now  lay  on  the  sofa 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  Althea 
almost  dreaded  she  should  recover.  What 
to  fear  she  knew  not ;  but  that  something 
terrible  hung  over  her  unhappy  sister  she 
could  not  doubt.  Late  as  it  was,  she 
could  not  resolve  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
such  horrible  suspense  till  morning;  and 
leaving  Isabella  to  the  care  of  her  maid  for 
a  few  moments,  she  dispatched  the  girl  for 
a  young  man  who  was  accustomed  to  go 
for  her  to  different  places,  and  sent  him 
immediately  to  the  Lea  for  some  elucida- 
tion of  this  dreadful  mystery,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  repeat  whatever  he  might 
learn  to  her  only. 

The  man  had  no  occasion  to  proceed  so 
far  as  the  Lea,  for  every  creature  he  met 
.told  bun  the  same  fatal  tale,  that  the  "  par- 
son had  run  away  with  Mrs.  Fermor,  Mr, 
jfclolyneux  s  kept-madam,  and  Mr-  Moly- 
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neux  and  his  friends  had  set  off  many  dif- 
ferent ways  to  find  them."  They  added, 
moreover,  that  Mr.  Molyneux  was  in  such 
a  terrible  fury,  that  he  swore  he  would 
shoot  Philipson  through  the  head  without  a 
word,  whenever  they  came  up  with  him. 

The  speedy  return  of  her  messenger  was 
so  entirely  unexpected  by  Althea,  that  the 
precaution  she  intended  to  have  taken  of 
speaking  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  unsus- 
pected by  Isabella,  was  frustrated ;  and  the 
maid,  horror-struck  by  such  tidings,  evi- 
dently shewed  in  her  frightened  counte- 
nance, as  she  beckoned  Althea  from  the 
parlour,  that  she  had  much  misfortune  to 
relate. 

Isabella,  who  was  hardly  yet  recovered, 
caught  the  expressive  glance,  and  discern- 
ed the  paleface  of  the  girl;  and  tottering 
past  her  sister,  insisted  on  knowing  the 
wrhole  truth.  The  awkward  evasions  of  the 
man,  and  the  ignorant  entreaties  of  Han- 
nah, that  she  would  not  ask  for  particulars,, 
amounted  to  a  strong  confirmation  of  there 
being  something  to  tell  which  was  to  over- 
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whelm  her  with  horror ;  and  the  death  of 
her  husband,  perhaps  in  a  drunken  quarrel, 
by  the  hand  of  some  of  his  riotous  asso- 
ciates, was  the  predominant  idea.  She  asked 
if  such  were  indeed  the  case,  with  a  calm 
desperation,  which  her  rustic'auditors  mis- 
took for  composure;  ancl  believing  she 
would  not  be  so  very  much  afflicted  at  an 
event  which  they  did  not  think  so  bad  as 
the  evil  she  dreaded,  they  abruptly  told  the 
fatal  truth,  corroborating  the  cruel  tale  by 
the  relation  of  every  convincing  proof  they 
had  collected.  The  effect  was  evidently 
decisive,  though  not  instantaneous,  and 
Althea  viewed  it  as  a  death-stroke  which 
would  not  long  be  delayed. 

Isabella  was  conveyed,  in  a  kind  of  stu- 
por, to  her  bed,  where,  for  the  present,  she 
remained  apparently  insensible  to  the  great- 
ness of  her  calamity.  She  neither  spoke 
nor  shed  a  tear,  and  the  convulsive  snatch- 
ing of  her  frame,  and  the  heavy  sighs  she 
unconsciously  and  incessantly  breathed, 
alone  proclaimed  that  she  yet  survived. 

Unable  to  -doubt,  yet  wretched  to  be* 
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lieve  so  dreadful  a  report  without  farther 
confirmation,  Althea  sent  off  her  messen- 
ger again,  with  orders  to  go  directly  to 
the  Lea,  and  learn  the  exact  truth  from 
the  persons  yet  remaining  there.  Alas  ! 
the  information  from  thence  only  aggra- 
vated the  former  account,  and  doubt  was 
no  longer  possible.  Some  hours  had  elapsed 
since  the  fugitives  had  eloped,  though 
their  flight  had  been  so  artfully  managed 
as  not  to  have  been  suspected  for  some  time 
after  it  took  place.  Philipson  had  left  no 
letter,  no  message,  no  clue  by  which  his 
wretched  wife  could  trace  him.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ascertained  was,  that  he  was 
gone,  probably  never  more  to  return,  and 
that  hope  itself  was  from  that  moment  ex- 
tinct in  the  heart  of  her  he  had  so  cruelly 
abandoned. 

The  night  was  passed  by  Isabella  in  the 
same  horrid  calmness,  from  which  no  efforts 
of  the  medical  man  whom  Althea  called 
in  could  rouse  her.  Indeed,  the  return  of 
sense  must  unavoidably  bring  with  it  feel- 
ings of  so  exquisitely-agonizing  a  nature, 
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that  Althea  dared  scarcely  pray  for  it.  The 
idea  of  losing  her  was  most  dreadful,  yet 
Althea  was  forced  to  own,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  death,  in  her  present  uncon- 
scious state,  was  the  "  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  though  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  desire  it.  She  wrote 
immediately  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  was, 
she  knew,  then  in  town,  requesting  her  to 
break  it  to  her  mother,  and,  if  possible,  ac- 
company her  to  Feltham.  Two  or  three 
days  must  necessarily  elapse  before  Mrs. 
Vernon  could  arrive,  and  Althea  fancied  that 
she  ought  to  write  and  prevent  Vavasour's 
coming,  now  that  her  sister's  situation  pre- 
cluded her  receiving  him  ;  but  she  felt  her- 
self so  wretched,  sp  forlorn,  so  deserted, 
though  within  a  few  miles  of  her  own  bro- 
ther, that  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself 
to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  his  advice  and 
sympathy  to  a  wretched  punctilio,,  which, 
after  all,  might,  and  she  tried  to  believe 
did,  exist  principally  in  her  own  ideas.  Be- 
sides, her  letter,  though  it  might  reach  him 
on  the  road,  could  not  now  prevent  his 
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having  left  home,  and  she  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  leave  matters  as  they  were. 

Towards  evening  Isabella's  stupor  began 
to  give  way  to  the  applications  of  her  me- 
dical attendant,  and  with  returning  con- 
sciousness came  all  that  acute  mental  suf- 
fering which  Althea  had  dreaded.  Yet 
that  she  did  feel  misery  almost  too  exqui- 
site for  endurance  was  ascertained  more 
by  her  countenance  than  by  language. 

Complaint  in  such  a  case  could  do  no- 
thing, and  indeed  the  subject  seemed  too 
sacred  and  too  terrible  for  discussion.  Tears 
came  not  to  her  relief;  and  as  sensibility 
acquired  every  moment  added  power,  life 
seemed  still  more  to  recede,  and  she  was 
believed  by  all  around  her  to  be  in  a  state 
of  extreme  danger. 

George  Vernon,  wrho  had  early  learned 
the  distressing  tale,  could  not  remain  en- 
tirely unmoved  by  such  a  circumstance, 
and  actually  exerted  himself  so  much  as 
to  go  to  Feltham,  and  offer  to  conduct  his 
sisters  to  Adderley  (where  he  had  been 
settled  only  a  few  days),  till  something 
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could  be  arranged  for  Isabella,  who  would, 
he  concluded,  make  no  opposition  to  be- 
ing legally  separated  from  such  a  wretch 
as  Philipson.  Her  situation,  however,  was 
such  as  to  render  a  removal  impossible, 
even  had  she  wished  it,  which  it  is  not 
very  likely  she  would  have  done,  knowing 
the  little  real  sympathy  she  would  meet 
with  amongst  people  wrho  hated  Philip- 
son,  and  were  almost  indifferent  towards 
herself.  George  could  not  refrain  from 
such  animadversions  upon  the  character  of 
his  brother-in-law  as,  though  but  too  just, 
wrere  painful  to  Althea  to  hear ;  and  they 
parted  as  coldly  as  they  had  met,  Althea 
having  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
their  situation  was  the  topic  of  every 
tongue  within  many  miles  of  them  in  every 
direction. 

In  the  afternoon,  Althea  began  to  be 
upon  the  watch  for  the  only  friend  who 
seemed  likely  to  bring  her  comfort.  Every 
horseman  who  appeared  along  the  distant 
road  she  hoped  to  discover  was  Vavasour, 
and  every  moment  she  passed  out  of  her 
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sister's  apartment  was  spent  in  watching 
at  the  window  of  her  own.  It  was  late  in 
October,  and  the  evening  was  cold  and 
"boisterous,  and  as  dreary  as  her  own  feel- 
ings. At  length  she  heard  footsteps  on  the 
gravel- walk  beneath  her  window,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  voice  of  her  lover  sound- 
ed sweetly  in  her  ears.  He  spoke  low,  and 
she  fancied  sadly,  and  she  became  assured, 
from  his  accents,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
learn  respecting  the  late  event.  This  was 
really  the  case. 

As  he  drew  nearer  Feltham,  he  heard 
the  disgraceful  tale  from  a  variety  of  per- 
sons, and  in  every  varied  form  which  ex- 
aggeration could  give  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  better  to  go  as 
quietly  as  he  could  to  the  house ;  and  there- 
fore dismissing  his  servant  with  the  horses 
when  he  came  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
vicarage,  and  ordering  him  to  secure  ac- 
commodations at  the  village  inn,  whither 
he  intended  himself  to  repair  at  night,  he 
walked  forward  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  gave  to  poor  Althea,  by  his  sympa- 
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thy  and  affection,  the  only  comfort  she 
could  now  receive.  Her  pallid  looks  and 
agitated  spirits  alarmed  him  on  their  first 
meeting,  but  his  soothing  attentions,  his 
excellent  advice,  and  his  liberal  offers  of 
service  and  assistance  to  this  unhappy  fa- 
mily, at  length  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
tumult  of  her  mind,  and  she  was  able  to 
enter  into  a  regular  recital  of  recent  events. 
But  their  opportunities  for  conversation 
on  this  first  evening  of  their  meeting  were 
continually  interrupted ;  for  Isabella,  now 
every  hour  becoming  more  sensible  of  her 
calamitous  situation,  was  easy  only  in 
Althea's  presence,  and  was  perpetually 
requiring  her  by  her  bedside.  She  was 
therefore  obliged  to  allow  sir  Montague 
to  depart  early  to  his  solitary  inn,  to  which, 
though  most  unwillingly,  she  consigned 
him,  at  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  though 
every  thing  was  provided  for  him  at  the 
vicarage,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  much 
happier  meeting.  She  invited  him,  how- 
ever, to  breakfast  with  her  the  next  morn- 
ing;  and  they  separated  with  increased 
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affection,  and  heightened  admiration  of 
each  other's  character. 

Sir  Montague  took  possession  of  his 
humble  apartments  at  the  White  Lion,  and 
Althea  prepared  for  her  melancholy  vigils, 
though  almost  exhausted  by  having  been 
up  all  the  preceding  night  at  the  bedside 
of  her  suffering  sister.  A  worthy  old 
woman  in  the  village  had  voluntarily  of- 
fered  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  that  no  uneasiness  remained  on 
Althea's  mind  on  their  account. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Oar  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 

No  time  can  disengage ; 
Those  blessings  of  our  early  youth 

Shall  cheer  our  latest  age. 

Tho^e  ills  that  wait  on  all  below, 

Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  me, 
Or  gently  felt,  and  only  so, 

As  being  shar'd  with  thee.  Cowper. 

The  following  day  was,  if  possible,  more 
terrible  to  Althea  than  the  former,  for  Isa- 
bella was  in  a  more  cruel  state  both  of  body 
and  mind.  The  presence  and  sympathy  of 
Vavasour  alone  kept  Althea  from  sinking 
entirely  under  her  distress  and  fatigue. 
Conversation  was  wholly  interrupted,  for 
Althea  wrandered  from  him  to  her  sister, 
unable  to  remain  with  either,  and  count- 
ing the  hours  which  must  yet  intervene 
ere  her  mother  could  arrive. 

Thus  passed  the  w  hole  of  that  day,  and 

< 
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Althea,  completely  subdued,  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  and  dreary  eight  of  watch- 
ing and  sorrow.  Just,  however,  as  Vava- 
sour was  preparing  to  leave  her,  a  carriage 
drove  quickly  up,  and  Mrs.  Vernon,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Charlton,  received  the 
fainting  girl  in  their  arms.  A  few  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered  hastily ;  and 
Sirs.  Vernon,  understanding  the  excessive 
fatigue  Althea  had  gone  through,  had  her 
immediately  put  to  bed,  whilst,  with  an 
aching  heart,  she  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  by  Isabella's  bed  herself. 

Sir  Montague  knew  and  appreciated  the 
character  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Charlton, 
and  felt  infinite  relief  in  leaving  poor  Al- 
thea to  the  consolation  of  such  a  friend. 

A  long  conversation,  late  as  it  was,  now 
took  place  between  Mrs.  Charlton  and  the 
baronet,  in  which  every  plan,  most  likely 
to  promote  the  future  comfort  of  Isabella, 
if  she  survived  this  shock,  was  discussed. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  settled  with- 
out Althea's  concurrence,  she  being  very 
materially  connected  with  all, 
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The  nature  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  plan  most  at  heart  \rith  them,  may  best 
be  gathered  from  the  subsequent  discourse 
of  the  baronet  and  Althea,  a  few  days  after 
Mrs.  Charlton's  arrival,  and  when  Isabella's 
health  began,  though  very  slowly,  to  mend. 

"  How  can  we  ever  sufficiently  thank 
you,  sir  Montague,"  said  Althea,  "  for  all 
your  late  kindness  and  attention  in  our 
great  distress  ?" 

"  I  know  but  one  way,"  he  replied,  "  in 
which  you  can  do  it  adequately.  Mrs. 
Charlton,  my  dear  Althea,  before  this  sad 
affair  took  place,  gave  me  the  flattering 
hope  that  your  lieart  was  becoming  favour- 
able to  the  ardent  wish  of  mine,  and  that 
you  entertained  an  idea  that  my  influence 
might  be  of  good  effect  on  the  character, 
interest,  and  happiness  of  this  family." 

"  That  idea  is,  as  you  see,  most  fatally 
blasted,"  replied  Althea,  "  and  perhaps 
never  might  have  been  realized,  had  not 
this  happened." 

"  Much  as  I  allow  of  the  influence  of  a 
virtuous  man  over  one  not  quite  depraved, 
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and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  myself  the 
former,  I  own  I  never  had  the  sanguine 
hope  which  Mrs.  Charlton  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  entertain  so  fully,  of  being  of  any 
effectual  use,  in  a  moral  way,  to  Mr.  Phi- 
lipson.  I  formerly  knew  something  of 
his  character,  and  I  fear  it  would  not  then 
have  borne  a  very  close  investigation.  He 
has  proved  himself,  what  I  always  expect- 
ed he  would  be,  vulnerable  to  every  at- 
tack of  folly  and  vice ;  and  though,  when 
I  heard  he  had  connected  himself  with 
your  family,  wrhom  I  esteemed  from  re- 
port, I  thought  he  had  a  chance  for  im- 
provement, I  hardly  believed  he  would 
continue  the  character  I  was  convinced  he 
must  have  assumed  before  he  could  have 
formed  such  a  desirable  connexion.  Had 
not  this  fatal  family,  however,  come  down 
to  the  Lea,  the  good  habits  he  had  been 
obliged  to  practise  might,  perhaps,  in  time 
have  become  habitual.  As  it  is,  they  are 
completely  flown,  and  will  return  no  more. 
The  natural  bias  of  his  mind  is  restored  ; 
*uid?  conscious  that  he  is  lost  to  society, 
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and  the  good  opinion  of  the  virtuous,  he 
will  not  resume  a  mask  which  would  now 
be  more  troublesome  than  ever.  But. 
my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  though  perhaps  to 
the  hope  of  effectually  serving  your  sister 
by  reclaiming  her  husband,  I  owe  one 
great  motive  for  your  consent  to  make  me 
happy,  I  am  not  so  humble  as  to  believe 
it  the  only,  or  indeed  the  principal  one. 
In  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  you 
did  not,  I  trust,  intend  to  sacrifice  your 
own,  nor  were  you  inattentive  to  mine. 
Tell  me,  Althea,  was  the  interest  of  your 
sister  your  only  care  in  consenting  to  be- 
come my  wife  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  she.  "  Much 
as  I  have  seen  of  wedded  infelicity,  I  have 
long  thought  a  fairer  lot  the  portion  of 
that  woman  who  married  you.  If  I  was 
doubtful,  it  was  of  myself;  but  I  examin- 
ed my  own  temper,  and  way  of  thinking 
— I  saw  where  others  failed — and  I  at 
length  believed  that  I  could  make  you 
happy,  and  be  so  myself.  I  think  so  still ; 
and  it  is  only  because  I  feel  that  I  have 
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no  right  to  burthen  you  with  my  troubles 
that  I  hesitate.  What  is  to  become  of 
Isabella  and  her  children,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  The  time  my  mother  or 
Mrs.  Charlton  have  a  .home,  they  will  not 
want  one ;  but  it  is  not  merely  a  shelter, 
and  food,  and  raiment,  that  Isabella  re- 
quires ;  she  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  me  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance, and  to  me  she  yet  clings,  as  if  I  were 
now  her  only  stay." 

"  And  may  you  still  remain  her  com- 
forter, her  anchor  of  hope,  my  Althea! 
Only  allow  me  to  convince  her  you  are  not 
her  only,  though  her  best  stay.  Where 
can  she  be  so  well  comforted,  so  well  pro- 
vided, so  kindly  attended,  as  in  her  sister's 
house?  Where  can  her  children  be  so 
ably  taught,  so  judiciously  corrected,  as  by 
that  beloved  sister  on  whom  she  leans  for 
support?  Your  mother,  good  and  ami- 
able as  she  is,  is  not  a  proper  companion,  at 
this  time,  for  your  sister ;  for  her  spirits 
are  weighed  down,  not  only  by  Phiiipson's 

vol.  hi.  h 
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conduct,  but  by  her  own  imprudent  com- 
pliance with  the  romantic  wishes  of  two 
blind  lovers,  who  themselves  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  present  hour,  and  whom 
experience  ought  to  have  taught  her  to 
restrain.  Bitterly  she  reproaches  herself 
for  not  having  made  that  proper  investi- 
gation of  Philipson's  affairs,  which  would 
have  shewn  her  the  real  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger in  which  she  placed  her  daughter's  in- 
terest. She  knew  he  had  but  a  slender  in- 
come, but  she  knew  not  that  he  had  debts 
to  a  great  amount.  She  required  no  pro- 
vision for  his  family — she  asked  nothing 
of  his  former  character — she  consented, 
upon  the  gift  of  a  very  small  living,  and 
the  implied  promise  of  future  preferment, 
to  a  scheme  every  way  rash  and  imprudent. 
Nothing  can  excuse  Arlingham,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  he  behaved  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  highly  offensive,  both  in  its 
publicity  and  contempt,  and  effectually 
decided  the  balance,  which,  perhaps,  then 
wavered  betw een  good  and  evil  in  Philip- 
son's  character.    This  now  preys  inces- 
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santly  on  your  mother's  mind,  and  she  is 
much  too  gloomy  a  companion  for  your 
sister,  who,  though  she  naturally  sickens 
at  gaiety,  requires  cheerfulness.  Then,  as 
to  the  children,  Mrs.  Vernon  would  fancy 
it  the  height  of  cruelty  to  contradict  them 
in  any  thing,  and  so  they  would  be  ruined ; 
for  tfmr  mother's  thoughts,  wholly  engross- 
ed by  other  matters,  would  give  up  all  her 
maternal  cares  and  authority  to  her.  To 
Mrs.  Charlton's  house  the  same  objections 
could  not  so  properly  be  made ;  but,  after 
all,  no  home  is  so  eligible,  none  so  evident- 
ly proper,  as  yours,  and  it  is  equally  evi-  * 
dent  that  the  sooner  they  find  such  an 
asylum  the  better." 

"  But  why  should  I  repay  such  gene- 
rous affection  as  yours,  by  introducing, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  our  union, 
such  distress  as  we  r^/#f,  necessarily  expe- 
rience at  present  ?" 

"  Should  I  feel  less,  think  you,  at  know- 
ing you  were  unhappy  at  a  distance? 
Should  I  not  rather  find  relief  in  soothing, 
H  2 
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with  a  husband's  tenderness,  those  sorrows 
which  I  should  know  you  experienced, 
though  I  did  not  witness  them  ?  No, 
dearest  Althea,  though  you  must  weep, 
weep  on  the  affectionate  breast  of  your 
husband,  and  let  me  share  your  cares,  if  I 
cannot  remove  them.  Passion — a  love  like 
JPhilipson's,  might  seek  to  fly  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  grief;  but  I  think  more  high- 
ly of  my  sentiments  for  you,  and  I  flatter 
myself  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
friend  in  your  husband.  The  comparative 
vicinity  too  of  Charleville  to  Torrington 
and  Westhaven,  which,  though  not  within 
a  walk,  are  both  within  a  morning  ride,  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  thing,  since,  without 
entering  into  society  exactly,  which  she 
would  of  course  avoid,  Mrs.  Philipson 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
select  circle  at  Torrington  occasionally,  or 
vary  the  scene  by  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Arling- 
harn— -and  there,  by-the-bye,  Althea,  our 
presence  every  now  and  then  may  be  use- 
ful, though  not  perhaps  desirable— But 
more  of  that  hereafter.    I  trust  I  have  gi< 
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yen  you  unanswerable  reasons  why  Char- 
leville  would  be  the  most  eligible  home 
for  your  sister  and  her  children — I  will  not 
say  as  long  as  she  pleases,  but  as  long  as 
she  lives ;  and  there,  1  think,  our  united 
cares  may  restore  her  to  health,  If  you 
see  with  my  eyes  in  this  business,  you  will 
not,  from  tenderness  to  Isabella,  defer  her 
entering  upon  a  new  scene  of  life,  from 
which  we  both  hope  so  much  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  dismiss  me  from  Feltham 
without  naming  the  day  on  which  I  may 
return  and  claim  my  wife*" 

Mrs.  V ernon  entered  at  that  moment 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly. — "  See,"  said  she,  "  this  dreadful, 
though  not  unexpected  effect  of  Philip- 
son's  conduct.  His  living  is  taken  frhiftf 
him,  and  Arlingham  has  given  it  to  Mr. 
Proby.  This  letter  announces,  though 
not  in  unkind  or  peremptory  terms,  Mr. 
Prohy's  wish  of  placing  his  mother  and 
sisters  in  the  vicarage-house  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  other  troubles,  Isabella  has  a 
home  to  .seek." 
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Sir  Montague  looked  at  Althea,  and  she 
understood  the  silent  appeal  Under  all 
these  united  circumstances,  she  consented 
to  his  and  her  mother's  wishes,  and  in  an- 
other fortnight  she  agreed  to  become  lady 
Vavasour.  This  was  the  greatest  allevi- 
ation Mrs.  Vernon  could  find  to  her  trou- 
bles ;  for,  from  such  a  union,  she  thought 
she  might  confidently  expect  happiness, 

"  Isabella,"  said  she,  "  has  indeed  rea- 
vson  to  bless  you,  for  you  give  her  an  asy- 
lum, where  she  will  yet  remain  with  her 
dearest  and  greatest  comfort — our  dear 
Althea,  and  where  she  may,  uninterrupt- 
ed, pray  for  the  conversion  of  her  unwor- 
thy husband.5'  ^ 

"  Her  prayers  for  him  must  be  many," 
said  sir  Montague;  "  those  for  her  chil- 
dren may  be  at  once  concise  and  compre- 
hensive— '  Make  them,  oh  God!  to  re- 
semble Althea!" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


•  I  gum  up  half  mankind, 

And  add  two-- birds  of  the  remaining  half, 
And  find  the  totn]  of  their  hop<;;s  and  fears* 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.  Cowpeii. 

A  melancholy  and  dreary  sort  of  calm 
succeeded  to  the  late  agitating  events  at 
the  vicarage.  The  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen was  known,  and  each  individual  had 
nothing  left  but  to  submit  to  what  nothing 
now  could  alter. 

It  wTas  agreed  that  Mrs.  Vernon  should 
remain  at  Felthairj*  after  the  bridal  party 
should  leave  it,  in  order  to  settle  every 
thing  with ..  Mr.  Proby,  who  appeared 
very  willing  so  far  to  accommodate  Mrs, 
Philipson,  as  to  take  the  furniture  at  a  fair 
valuation  for  his  mother,  who  would  come 
as  soon  as  it  became  vacant,  at  which  time 
he  was  himself  to  be  married  to  one  of  the 
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younger  of  sir  Thomas  Cotman's  daugh- 
ters. Lady  Cotman  had  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  this  match,  and  had 
laboured  to  impress  Mr.  Proby  with  a 
very  high  sense  of  the  honour  done  him — ■ 
an  honour  which  nothing  but  the  proba- 
ble chance  of  having  all  her  girls  on  her 
hands  could  have  procured  him.  But  Miss 
Jemima  was  the  fifth  daughter,  and  no 
lover  appeared  to  come  forward  for  her 
eider  sisters;  and  her  ladyship  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  descend  a  few  steps 
from  the  high  altar  of  her  ambition ;  and 
since  men  of  rank  and  consequence  would 
not  marry  her  daughters,  she  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  them  to  those  who  would, 
The  four  elder  ladies  affected  great  dis- 
dain of  a  country  parson ;  but  Jemima  saw 
through  the  thin  disguise,  and  despising 
them  in  turn,  went  quietly  on  in  her  pre- 
parations of  wedding  finery.  Mr.  Proby 
was  indeed  a  man  of  so  good  a  fortune, 
and  prospects  so  flattering,  that  any  one  of 
the  Miss  Cotmans  would  have  smiled  very 
graciously  on  his  addresses. 
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The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Althea  was  to  become  a  wife  took  away 
all  desire  of  much  preparation.  Isabella's 
unhappy  situation  damped  the  spirits  of 
all  parties,  and  would  necessarily  prevent 
the  gaiety  and  bustle  generally  attendant 
on  a  wedding  in  all  ranks  of  life.  Under 
any  circumstances,  Althea  would  have  cho- 
sen a  quiet  and  private  celebration  of  such 
an  event,  for  she  at  all  times  disliked  pa- 
rade and  dash;  and  nothing  now  tempted 
her  to  depart  from  such  an  inclination.  She 
and  Mrs.  Charlton,  therefore,  proceeded 
very  placidly  in  their  customary  occupa- 
tions, and  gave,  as  before,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  and  attention  to  Isa- 
bella. Miss  Orford  was  to  accompany  sir 
.Montague  to  Feltham,  when  he  came  to 
claim  his  wife,  and  this  was  the  only  ad- 
dition expected  to  their  usual  party. 

Unwilling  to  have  the  affair  more  wide- 
ly spread  and  canvassed  than  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  Althea  determined  not  to  ac- 
quaint her  brother  with  her  approaching 
A     roil  ii  3 
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marriage  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  its 
taking  place.  She  then  intended  to  re- 
quest him  to  give  her  away,  more  in  com- 
pliment to  his  relationship  than  to  any 
great  affection  between  them.  She  dread- 
ed Mrs.  Pringle's  communicative  tongue 
too  much  to  put  any  thing  in  her  power ; 
and  George's  conduct  had  never  been  such 
as  to  give  him  any  claim  to  her  confidence, 
nor  any  right  to  feel  angry  that  she  with- 
held it  as  long  as  she  thought  proper. 

These  circumstances  arranged  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  she  turned  her 
thoughts  from  her  own  immediate  con- 
cerns as  much  as  she  could,  and  requested 
her  friend  to  relate  how  she  had  settled 
matters  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedley — an 
inquiry  which  other  and  more  pressing 
events  had  hitherto  prevented  her  making. 

"  It  is  but  a  discouraging  relation,  my 
dear,"  Mrs.  Charlton  replied,  "  for  a  young 
woman  on  the  verge  of  matrimony,  parti- 
cularly  yourself,  who,  I  can  plainly  per- 
ceive, yet  cherish  some  of  your  former 
prej  udices  in  favour  of  celibacy.  However, 
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the  fate  of  others  ought  not  to  influence 
you,  where  their  conduct  has  so  widely 
differed  from  what  yours,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be.  I  found  Sedley-and  his  wife  as 
thoroughly  wretched  as  two  people  could 
possibly  be ;  and  I  was  hardly  surprised  to 
find  her  as  anxious  for  a  separation  as  him-  v 
self,  particularly  as  he  had  willingly  agreed 
to  leave  the  children  with  her.  He  had 
not,  however,  conceded  so  material  a  point 
because  she  ardently  desired  it,  but  because 
he  considered  them  as  intruders,  and  as  re- 
straints upon  his  own  time  and  attention, 
had  they  remained  with  him.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  she  gladly  retains  them, 
though  so  slender  is  the  allowance  he  has 
now  the  power  of  granting  her  with  them, 
that  nothing  but  the  strongest  maternal 
affection  could  have  made  her  so  anxiously 
wish  it.  His  extravagance  has  reduced 
his  once-large  fortune  to  a  mere  pittance, 
and  Mrs.  Layton  takes  care  to  demand 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  what  he  yet 
possesses.  Poor  Matilda,  in  the  midst  of 
affluence  even,  has  been  long  obliged  to 
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practise  severe  economy,  and  she  will, 
therefore,  he  able  to  make  a  trifle  of  conse- 
quence. His  personal  conduct  has  been 
such  that  she  cannot  feel  regret  at  leaving 
him ;  and  he  has  of  late,  by  continually 
threatening  her  with  a  separation,  inured 
her  mind  to  dwell  on  the  idea  till  much  of 
its  horror  has  abated.  As  to  him,  he  still 
appears  to  the  world  a  gay,  good-tempered, 
amiable  rattle,  unfortunately  tied  to  a  sour, 
morose,  discontented  woman,  with  whom 
no  man  could  live  happily — an  idea  which, 
without  directly  asserting  to  be  correct,  he 
contrives  by  shrugs  and  inuendoes  to  con- 
firm. Mrs.  Lay  ton  takes  especial  care  to 
blazon  the  untruths  he  poorly  affects  to 
conceal;  and  Matilda  is  sfciil  so  desirous 
that  the  father  of  her  children  should 
maintain  some  character  in  the  world,  that 
she  is  silent,  though  she  cannot  praise,  and 
bears,  patiently  and  quietly,  that  obloquy 
she  has  never  deserved.  I  have  made 
some  little  addition  to  her  small  income, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Torrington, 
shall  Icfok  out  for  some  comfortable  cottage 
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near  me,  where  I  can  still  farther  assist 
her.  At  present  she  and  her  children  are 
in  lodgings  in  London." 

M  And  where  is  that  specious  wretch, 
her  husband?"  asked  Althea. 

"  At  present  he  too  is  in  town,  at  his 
own  house  ;  but  I  find  he  has  advertised 
the  house  and  furniture  for  sale;  and  I 
dare  say5  if  he  can  dispose  of  them,  will  go 
to  Ireland.  I  know  he  has  connexions  there, 
and  Matilda  fancies  Mrs.  Layton  wall  be 
his  companion — an  idea  which,  even  now, 
is  exquisitely  painful  to  her.5' 

"  Would  I  could  look  round  and  see  one 
instance  of  happy  wedlock  J"  said  Althea, 
very  seriously.  "  Even  now,  situated  as 
I  am,  I  tremble  at  my  own  prospects, 
fair  as  they  appear  at  present,  and  cannot 
help  asking  myself,  why  /  should  have 
the  arrogance  to  expect  a  revolution,  in 
what  seems  almost  the  law  of  nature,  in 
my  favour?" 

"  Nay,  do  not  libel  nature,"  returned 
Mrs.  Charlton,  "  but  attack  custom,  edu- 
cation, and  self-love/' 
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*  Surely  it  is,  it  must  be,  the  height  of 
vanity  and  self-love  in  me  to  expect  a  dif- 
ferent lot  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  my 
matrimonial  lottery,"  said  Althea.  "  Why 
should  I,  under  the  vain  idea  of  being  hap- 
pier than  others,  tempt  uncertain  fate, 
when  I  am  so  happy,  as  far  as  I  am  my- 
self concerned,  in  my  present  situation?" 

"  Because,"  replied  her  friend,  "  you 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  not  as  you 
wish  them  to  be.  You  reflect  before  you 
decide,  and  therefore  decide  with  prudence. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  matrimony — that 
you  know;  but  I  do  think,  that  if  any 
woman  ever  might  expect  to  be  a  happy 
votary  of  Hymen,  you  may.  You  must, 
without  any  vanity,  be  conscious  of  the 
very  high  opinion  I  have  of  you,  and  may 
therefore  conclude  that  I  do  not  think 
very  ill  of  sir  Montague  Vavasour,  when 
I  pronounce  him  worthy  of  you.  Con- 
geniality  of  temper,  sentiment,  and  cha- 
racter, constitute  the  great  essential  of 
wedded  life — a  competency  is  a  subordi- 
nate, but  by  no  means  a  slight  considera- 
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tion.  All  these  absolutely-necessary  con-  * 
cornitants  you  will  possess  in  a  union  with 
Vavasour,  and  I  therefore  look  forward 
with  even  more  than  hope — with  confi- 
dence— to  your  happiness  together.  An 
old  woman  may  talk  for  ever  to  the  gene- 
rality of  young  ones,  and  never  convince 
them  that  forethought  and  prudence 
would  prevent  many  wretched  matches, 
prudence  appears  so  contemptible,  when 
opposed  to  passion,  which  is  so  often  mis- 
called love;  and  young  people  marry  first 
and  reflect  afterwards — a  fatal  and  irre- 
trievable error." 

"  Well,"  answered  Althea,  attempting 
to  rally,  "  no  one,  not  even  yourself,  can 
accuse  me  of  want  of  reflection  on  this 
most  important  step  of  my  whole  life ;  for  , 
I  have  actually  thought  till  I  am  almost 
incapable  of  adding  another  idea  Jo  the 
subject.  I  shall  marry  at  least  with  an 
adequate  opinion  of  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  state — with  a  due  diffidence 
of  myself,  a  most  ardent  wish  to  make 
my  husband  and  myself  happy,  and  a 
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firm  determination  to  perform  every  duty 
annexed  to  the  situation,  however  such 
performance  may  be  rewarded  by  him  who 
claims  it.  If  I  am  to  be  miserable,  I  will 
not  deserve  to  be  so." 

"  With  such  sentiments  and  such  power 
of  acting  up  to  them,  I  do  not  fear  for  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Charlton, "  nor  do  I  doubt  but 
the  Balance  of  Comfort  will,  this  time,  be 
in  favour  of  matrimony." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Piacking  up  my  love,  they  hava  weil  nigh 
Pluck'd  ray  life  too,  for  they  were  twina  together. 

Youkg's  Revenge* 

It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  Isabella  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Feiiham  with- 
out having  heard  some  tidings  of  Philip- 
son,  either  from  himself  or  others ;  but  the 
arguments  of  her  friends,  and  Mrs.  Yer-- 
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non's  promise  of  remaining  near  the  spot, 
till  something  had  been  heard  of  him,  at 
last  prevailed ;  and,  though  very  reluctant- 
ly, she  prepared  to  abandon  the  favourite 
abode  she  had  so  lately*  and  so  happily, 
assisted  to  ornament  and  improve,  with 
every  hope  and  thought  awake  to  felicity. 
The  reverse  was  so  dreadful,  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  forget  it  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  indulgence  of  opiates,  which,  when 
alone,  she  took  in  large  quantities,  thus 
obtaining  a  temporary  and  fatal  oblivion 
to  sorrows,  which,  however,  returning  feel- 
ing only  rendered  still  keener,  at  the  same 
time  that  her  health  suffered  from  the 
dangerous  habit,  which  she  indulged  un- 
suspected by  her  friends.  It  was  very 
evident  that  she  would  never  recover  from 
the  terrible  shock  she  had  received,  though 
nature  might  yet  linger  and  suffer  for 
some  time.  Isabella's  was  by  no  means  a 
strong  mind,  nor  one  at  all  calculated  to 
struggle  against  misfortune.  She  made 
no  efforts  to  conquer  her  feelings;  but 
conscious  that  she  should  leave  her  ehii- 
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dren  in  the  best  hands,  in  committing  them 
to  Althea,  she  wished  only  to  die,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  misery  unresistingly. 

George  Vernon,  who,  if  he  had  not  much 
regard  for  his  family,  had  some  for  appear- 
ances, had  heard  indirectly  some  strictures 
on  his  conduct  towards  his  sisters,  which 
convinced  him  that  his  neglect  had  been 
more  observed  and  commented  on  than  he 
had  thought  possible ;  and  he  had,  in  con- 
sequence, attempted  lo  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  Isabella  in  her  present  situation 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  thought  ne- 
cessary. His  advances,  however,  had  been 
very  coldly  received,  and  he  had  affected 
to  be  both  hurt  and  angry  at  it.  He  at 
last  said  so  much,  that  when  Mrs.  Vernon, 
at  Althea's  desire,  informed  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage,  and  the  plan  of  re- 
moval which  would  take  place  immediate- 
ly, she  accepted  for  herself  the  invitation 
he  extended  to  Isabella  also,  if  she  wished 
to  remain  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  Felt- 
ham.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  anxious  to  get 
her  daughter  away,  and  therefore  did  not 
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mention  George's  invitation,  but  agreed  to 
go  herself  to  A  dderley  when  the  rest  set 
off  to  Charleville — a  determination  with 
which  he  was  full  as  well  satisfied  as  if  the 
whole  party  had  been  going  to  him.  Mrs, 
George  V ernon  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  was  indeed  too  entirely  in- 
significant to  the  family,  to  be  ever  much 
thought  of  by  any  of  them. 

Nothing  material  intervened  from  this 
time  till  that  on  which  sir  Montague  Va- 
vasour and  Miss  Orford  arrived  at  Felt- 
ham.  Settlements  of  every  description  had 
been  left  wholly  to  the  baronet,  to  whose 
liberality  Althea  knew  she  might  confi- 
dently trust,  and  to  which  no  objection 
could  be  made  but  that  he  had  been  too 
munificent. 

Mr.  Proby  performed  the  ceremony  in 
Feltham  church ;  and  Althea,  not  quite 
without  wonder,  heard  herself  congratu- 
lated as  a  bride. 

She  and  sir  Montague  immediately  set 
off  in  a  new  travelling  chariot  to  Charle- 
ville, leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  foU 
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low  as  soon  as  Isabella  could  prevail  on 
herself  to  appear  for  that  purpose.  Mrs. 
Charlton's  carriage  and  a  postehaise  con- 
veyed them  to  Charleviile ;  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
non, in  a  most  melancholy  frame  of  mind, 
which  the  sight  of  Isabella's  natural  dis- 
tress at  quitting  Feltham  greatly  increased, 
returned  to  Adderley  with  her  son,  who 
had  condescended  to  give  Althea  to  sir 
Montague. 

The  party  reached  Charleviile  to  a  late 
dinner,  undistinguished  by  any  of  the 
parade  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  probably  have  given  information 
of  a  wedding  at  every  place  where  they 
changed  horses.  Indeed,  situated  as  Isa- 
bella was,  gaiety  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  sir  Montague,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
viction of  happiness  in  having  secured  the 
only  woman  he  believed  formed  to  pro- 
duce it  to  him,  was  content  to  enjoy  it 
rationally,  and  willingly  substituted  quiet 
for  dash  and  bustle — a  disposition  perfect- 
ly in  unison  with  the  retiring  feelings  of 
Althea. 
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Upon  their  arrival  at  Charleville,  Isa- 
bella immediately  took  possession  of  the 
apartments  appropriated  to  her  sole  use, 
and  in  the  accommodation  of  which  sir 
Montague  had  been  indefatigably  employ- 
ed ever  since  he  had  last  parted  from  her. 
Charleville  was  a  large  and  magnificent 
old  mansion ;  and  Isabella  found  herself 
as  much  and  as  distinctly  at  home  there, 
as  if  she  had  actually  inhabited  a  different 
house,  with  all  the  advantages  of  imme- 
diate society,  when  she  chose  to  enjoy  it, 
without  the  fatigue  or  trouble  of  seeking 
for  it.  Happiness,  under  her  present  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  expected;  but  com- 
fort, at  least,  of  every  external  kind,  was 
largely  secured  to  her  in  this  arrange- 
ment. She  could  have  no  care,  either 
present  or  to  come,  for  her  children,  for 
they  were  under  Althea's  superintend- 
ence; whilst  every  attention  to  herself 
was  amply  supplied  by  the  personal  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Amy  Finch,  who  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Vavasour  to 
reside  principally  at  Charleville,  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  watching  over  the  fast- 
declining  health  of  this  unfortunate  young 
woman,  at  least  till  Mrs".  Vernon  could 
herself  make  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Many 
circumstances  made  such  attendance  in- 
convenient to  Mrs.  Charlton,  whose  own 
affairs  required  her  personal  exertions, 
and  towards  wrhom  Mrs.  Sedley  also  look- 
ed almost  wrholly  for  succour  and  pro- 
tection. 

It  wras  not  to  be  expected  that  lady  Va- 
vasour could  now  give  her  undivided  at- 
tention to  her  sister.  Her  new  situation 
brought  with  it  new  duties,  and  wrhich, 
though  sir  Montague  was  ready  to  wave 
veiy  considerably,  she  was  sedulous  to  ob- 
serve. Their  rank  in  life  demanded  some 
sacrifices 'to  the  world,  and,  on  her  hus- 
band's account,  Althea  was  earnest  to 
make  them. 

Visits  were  accordingly  received  and  re- 
turned; and  Althea  found,  that  when  Isa- 
bella's improved  health  and  spirits  (for  of 
her  death  she  could  not  bear  to  think)  al- 
lowed her  to  cultivate  intimacy  with  some 
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of  the  neighbouring  families,  she  had  the 
promise  of  some  very  agreeable  and  de- 
sirable associates,  both  for  her  husband  and 
herself.  She  was  much  amused  by  seve- 
ral letters  of  congratulation  from  her  old 
acquaintance  round  Adderley,  who  ill 
concealed  the  envy  and  malice  of  their 
real  sentiments  under  the  mask  of  plea- 
sure at  her  fortunate  marriage,  which  many 
affected  to  have  foreseen,  and  all  declared 
they  were  convinced  was  only  what  she 
deserved.  The  most  violently  friendly 
was  from  lady  Cotman,  who  was  perhaps 
in  her  heart  the  most  mortified  at  it.  Mrs. 
Arlinghain  wrote  to  promise  a  speedy  vi- 
sit at  Charleville,  and  her  letter  gave  an 
unpleasant  picture  of  the  state  of  her  own 
feelings,  which,  without  a  positive  asser- 
tion to  that  purport,  were  evidently  in 
their  usual  state  of  passionate  ferment,  or 
sullen  resentment.  Lord  and  lady  Ran- 
dolph also  wrote,  with  all  the  stately  and 
frigid  decorum  which  habit  in  him,  and 
nature  in  her,  pronounced  proper  on  the 
occasion,    Harriet  seemed  to  think  that 
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Althea  had  at  last  come  round  to  her 
opinions  respecting  grandeur  and  riches 
being  necessaiy  to  happiness,  and  congra- 
tulated her  in  a  way  that  plainly  evinced 
she  thought  Vavasour  himself  only  a  very 
secondary  object  in  the  business.  She 
promised  a  future  visit  to  Charleville, 
which  her  situation  at  present  prevented 
her  paying;  and  gave  to  lady  Vavasour 
a  much  warmer  invitation  to  Randolph 
Castle  (if  indeed  warmth  could  be  in  any 
way  applied  to  Harriet)  than  would  have 
been  extended  to  Althea  Vernon.  Very 
little  mention  was  made  of  Isabella,  and 
that  little  not  sufficiently  soothing  to  meet 
her  eyes. 

It  is,  however,  probable,  that,  had  she 
seen  it,  she  was  too  much  abstracted  from 
every  thing  but  her  own  situation  to  have 
been  much  hurt  by  the  coldness  and  inat- 
tention of  a  sister,  whom,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  early  separation,  and  total 
dissimilarity  of  character,  she  had  hardly 
ever  considered  as  one  so  nearly  connected. 
It  was  very  evident  to  every  body  about 
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her,  that  she  was  becoming  daily  weaker, 
and  that  she  gave  herself  more  and  more 
up  to  sorrow,  without  an  effort  to  combat 
its  pernicious  influence.  Naturally  ro- 
mantic, and  of  an  understanding  far  from 
strong,  she  had  cherished  certain  ideas  of 
happiness,  particularly  in  married  life,  to 
which  she  pertinaciously  adhered;  and  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  in  all  which  could 
constitute  felicity,  she  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  mere  comfort,  and  would  have 
despised  herself,  could  she  have  been  satis- 
fied with  a  medium.  When  she  first  set- 
tled at  Charleville,  she  fancied  she  could 
not  exist  out  of  her  children's  presence ; 
and  Althea  beheld  with  alarm  the  ruinous 
system  of  indulgence  which,  threatened  to 
render  all  her  endeavours  towards  their 
improvement,  at  least  that  of  the  little  girl, 
nugatory.  She  saw  that  any  contradic- 
tion threw  her  niece  into  fits  of  rage,  and 
that  a  furious  stamp  of  her  tiny  foot,  or  a 
violent  scream,  instead  of  being  punished 
by  a  steady  denial  of  what  she  wanted*' 

YOL*  III.  i 
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immediately  gained  her  end,  Edward,  too, 
young  as  lie  was,  began  to  find  his  advan- 
tage in  passion  and  crying ;  and  Althea 
trembled,  lest  in  introducing  such  troubles 
into  the  hitherto-calm  abode  of  Charleville, 
she  might  disgust  sir  Montague  with  the 
home  she  hoped  to  endear.  But  in  this 
she  mistook  his  character.  He  was  aware 
of  all  he  might  expect  when  he  pressed 
her  to  become  his  wife,  and  he  saw  that 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  keep  every 
thing  unpleasant  from  his  participation. 

A  few  weeks  removed  much  of  the  evil 
she  dreaded  for  the  children;  for  Isabella, 
now  w holly  at  leisure  to  grieve,  retired 
every  day  still  more  into  herself;  and,  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  contriving  to- 
day for  the  exigencies  of  to-morrow,  she 
gave  herself  wholly  up  to  sorrow.  When 
her  children  now  remained  with  her,  she 
wept  over  them  with  a  passionate  fond- 
ness, which  frightened  and  irritated  them, 
and  they  at  last  became  unwilling  to  go 
much  into  her  dressing-room;  and  she 
became  at  length  contented  to  see  them 
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only  for  a  short  time,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals, every  day. 

Lady  Vavasour  soon  found  the  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement,  and  the  young 
Althea  improved  rapidly.  She  almost 
dreaded  Mrs.  Vernon's  arrival,  who  was, 
under  any  circumstances,  but  too  apt  to 
humour  the  children  most  injudiciously, 
and,  in  their  peculiar  situation,  consider- 
ed it  the  extreme  of  unkindness  to  con- 
tradict them  in  anything.  But  Althea 
determined  to  be  firm,  and  not  to  cede  her 
authority  even  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Ver- 
non was  now  every  day  expected,  for  the 
elder  Mrs.  Proby  was  settled  at  Feltham, 
and  every  transaction  of  business  was  con- 
cluded between  them.  George  Vernon 
was  civil;  but  the  coldness  of  his  heart 
never  led  him  to  be  more ;  whilst  the 
folly  and  extreme  insipidity  of  his  wife* 
good-tempered  as  she  was,  made  Adderley 
a  very  irksome  residence  to  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


H  Women,  once  anxious  to  please,  have  the  happy  art  of 
finding  out  the,  way  j  and  how  ungrateful  must  his  na- 
ture be,  who  is  not  won  by  tender  and  refined  atten- 
tions !" 

Althea,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  found  her- 
self completely  at  home>  and  much  more 
settled  than  she  had  been  ever  since  the 
marriage  of  her  sisters.  Determined  to 
form  a  foundation  for  wedded  happiness, 
she  made  the  study  of  her  husband's  tem- 
per her  great  object,  that  by  conforming^ 
her  own  to  it,  she  might  know  where  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  or  incurring  even 
the  shadow  of  dispute.  She  had  been  ac- 
customed to  study  characters  and  tempers, 
and  her  own  amongst  others,  and  she  felt 
herself  equal  to  any  sacrifice  of  her  own 
wishes  and  habits,  whilst  she  was  repaid 
by  kindness,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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ethers  happy  by  such  sacrifice.  She  soon 
found  that  Vavasour's  temper,  though  ge- 
nerous, open,  and  good,  was  somewhat 
hasty,  and  impatient  of  contradiction. 

Peculiar  circumstances  had  made  him 
his  own  master  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
accustomed,  in  consequence,  to  please  him- 
self, he  had  contracted  some  habits  and 
some  opinions  not  exactly  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  if  he  re- 
quired some  humouring  from  others,  he 
was  gratefully  sensible  of  any  sacrifice 
made  to  please  him,  and  returned  tenfold 
every  kindness  he  received.  To  manage 
him  was  to  give  him  his  own  way ;  but  a 
temper  less  steady  and  sweet  than  Ai- 
thea's  would  perhaps  have  forfeited  this 
power  by  exacting  too  much,  and  con- 
forming too  little,  particularly  at  first, 
when  ladies  are  apt  to  expect  that,  as 
brides  at  least,  their  reign  ought  to  be  ab- 
solute. Much  more  is  lost  or  gained  of 
future  happiness  and  influence,  by  a  wife's 
behaviour  in  the  first  months  of  her  mar- 
riage, than  is  generally  imagined.  A  man 
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will  not  be  so  great  a  bear  as  to  contradict 
a  blooming  bride ;  but  he,  even  in  those 
hours  of  novel  fondness,  inwardly  medi- 
tates on  those  future  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing reprisal  s,  which  shall  pay  him  for  his 
present  complaisance. 

Althea  began  her  career  as  she  deter- 
mined to  continue  it.  Her  spirit  was  firm 
where  she  knew  herself  in  the  right — her 
understanding  strong  and  perspicacious — 
her  temper  invariably  sweet,  but  not  weak- 
ly complying  with  every  contradictory 
whim  in  others.  She  was  not  tenacious 
about  trifles,  nor  did  she  exact  the  atten- 
tions which  she  was  nevertheless  gratified 
at  receiving.  Domestic  order  and  regu- 
larity she  insisted  on  as  essential  to  do- 
mestic comfort ;  but  any  change  of  hours 
which  her  husband  found  convenient,  she 
made  agreeable  to  herself.  Every  thing, 
however  trivial,  which  she  fancied  contri- 
buted to  his  comfort,  became  an  object  of 
consequence  and  interest  to  her.  She  gave 
the  greatest  attention  to  any  anecdote 
which  he  related  of  circumstances  which 
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had  pleased  or  interested  him—concurred 
in  all  his  plans  of  liberal  charity,  and  saw 
herself  that  such  plans  were  executed  as  h£ 
wished.  Though  not  accomplished,  in  the 
regular  acceptation  of  the  word,  she  was 
well-informed  in  every  species  of  general 
knowledge — conversed  well  and  fluently — 
did  the  honours  of  her  table  with  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  a  well-bred  woman— and 
by  her  manners,  expressions,  and  appear- 
ance, convinced  even  her  most  high-bred 
neighbours,  that  she  was  a  polished,  if  not 
a  fashionable  woman — one  that  reflected 
credit  on  her  husband's  choice,  and  evi- 
dently gloried  in  her  own. 

Sir  Montague  Vavasour  was  congratu- 
lated on  his  fortunate  selection  of  a  wife, 
and  every  day  still  more  convinced  him  of 
the  justice  of  such  congratulations. 

Miss  Orford  remained  with  lady  Vava- 
sour till  Mrs.  Charlton  was  again  settled  at 
Torrington,  where  she  went,  as  she  had 
long  promised,  to  cheer  her  solitude.  An 
event,  however,  happened  before  her 
change  of  abode,  which  made  her  visit  to 
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Torrington  a  short  one,  and  gave  her  the 
power  of  fixing  in  an  elegant  establishment 
of  her  own,  near  lady  Vavasour,  This 
was  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  0r- 
ford,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  by  this 
accident  she  became  mistress  of  a  second 
ample  fortune,  which,  though  not  equal  to 
the  one  she  had  so  nobly  resigned,  was 
more  than  adequate  to  her  wants  and 
wishes,  determined,  as  she  said  she  was, 
never  to  marry,  unless  she  could  find  an- 
other Vavasour,  of  which,  however,  she 
despaired. 

"  And  well  you  may,"  said  Althea,  to 
whom  she  was  talking. 

"  And  yet,"  added  Miss  Oxford,  "Vava- 
sour is  not  so  good  a  temper  as  I  once 
fancied  him  " 

"  Vavasour  not  good-tempered !"  ex- 
claimed Althea,  with  a  look  of  great  sur- 
prise, and  half  angry.  "  Good  Heaven  ! 
where  will  you  find  such  another?  I'm 
sure  1  have  never  seen  him  otherwise." 

"  I  should  wonder  if  you  did,"  returned 
Miss  Orford,  with  mock  gravity,  "  whilst 
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you  indulge  him  as  you  do  in  all  his 
whims  and  fancies." 

"  What  whims  ?  He  has  none  to  in- 
dulge, that  I  can  see,"  Althea  replied. 

"  No  J  Pray  what  do  you  call  his  choos- 
ing to  have  old  Carlo,  that  great  rough 
pointer,  an  ugly  beast,  always  stretched 
on  the  rug,  even  in  the  drawing-room; 
and  then  his  dressing-gown,  and  yellow 
slippers,  without  which  he  would  fancy 
he  could  not  eat  his  breakfast;  and  his 
whim  of  preferring  a  tea-kettle  to  an  urn, 
under  the  absurd  notion  of  its  making 
the  tea  better?  Don't  you  call  these 
whims  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Althea ;  *  and  if  I  did,  I 
should  still  choose  to  comply  with  them. 
Pray,  in  what  has  he  ever  thwarted  me  ? 
I  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  I 
shall  think  there  is  any  merit  in  comply- 
ing with  the  habits,  or  even  prejudices* 
which  custom  Mas  made  pleasant  to  my 
husband." 

a  Fm  glad  you  can  be  angry,  my  dear^" 
I  3 
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said  Miss  Orford,  laughing,  "  for  it  brings 
you  rather  more  to  a  level  with  us  mere 
mortal  tempers ;  and  now,  to  sooth  your 
indignant  spirit,  I  will,  if  you  like,  join 
you  in  sounding  your  husband's  praises  a 
whole  hour,  8  by  the  Shrewsbury  clock  5* 
for  after  all,  I  don't  know  any  one  like 
him,  though  I  can  assure  you,  much  as 
you  admire  him,  he  is  thought  a  very  aw- 
ful personage  by  others." 

"  What!  with  that  sweet  conciliating 
smile  ?" 

"  Every  body  don't  understand  smiles, 
I  suppose,"  returned  Miss  Grford.  "  I 
heard  that  same  sweet  conciliating  smile 
degraded  to  a  very  different  expression  the 
other  day.  I  met  Mrs,  Raymond  at  Mrs. 
Hopetoun's  the  morning  1  called  there — 
that  beautiful  automaton,  who  seems  only 
born  to  be  looked  at.  She  was  speaking 
of  you  when  I  entered,  and  she  reckoned 
you  a  good  pretty  sort  of  body,  consider- 
ing; but  as  to  sir  Montague,  she  said  she 
really  felt  afraid  to  look  at  him*  4  What 
tdo  you  think,  Mrs.  Hopetoun  P  she  con- 
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tinued ;  '  sir  Montague  and  lady  Vava- 
sour dined  with  me  last  week ;  and  do 
you  know,  when  I  sat  down  to  table,  I 
just  recollected  that  I  had  no  cheese  in 
the  house,  and  that  the  bottled  porter 
was  still  in  the  cold  cellar.  Raymond 
should  have  thought  of  that ;  but  he  had 
been  out  all  the  morning.  I  felt  so  red 
all  dinner-time,  that  I  never  once  thought 
to  look  at  any  body's  plate,  or  offer  the 
fish  or  any  thing.  I  really  felt  quite 
awed  every  time  I  looked  at  sir  Montague, 
and  quite  dreaded  to  mention  the  cheese;, 
so  I  sat  quite  silent,  and  ate  more  dinner 
than  I  wanted,  just  because  1  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  And  I  saw  him  smile 
at  lady  Vavasour  two  or  three  times,  so 
satirical-like.  Really  my  face  burnt  so ; 
for  I  think  there  is  something  very  awful 
and  overpowering  in  a  title — -don't  you  ?7 
Mrs.  Hopetoun  laughed  *  but  she  defend- 
ed Montague's  smile  as  well  as  she  could 
from  such  a  foul  aspersion.  Mrs*.  Ray- 
mond, however,  insisted  upon,  its  being 
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quite  like  a  sneer,  and  that  you  are  both 
very  awful  sort  of  folks." 

"  I  hope  then,"  replied  Althea,  "  she 
will  be  provided  with  cheese,  and  take 
care  her  bottled  porter  is  drinkable,  next 
time  she  has  such  awful  people  to  dine 
there.  I  can  only  say,  she  requires  all 
her  beauty  to  make  the  awkwardness  of 
her  manners  tolerated.  Fortunately  for 
Montague,  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Raymond 
is  not  much  regarded." 

"  Piqued,  I  vow !"  said  Miss  Orford. 
"  You  began  to  feel  the  tender  passion 
comparatively  late  in  life,  but  you  seem 
determined  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
However,  I  so  perfectly  agree  with  you, 
that  as  long  as  Montague  is  the  theme  of 
your  praise,  I  will  willingly  join  you." 

Certainly  it  was  impossible  to  live  with 
the  baronet  without  loving  him ;  and  Al- 
thea's  heart  was  perhaps  more  susceptible 
of  real  affect  ion,  from  loving,  as  Miss  Or- 
ford said,  comparatively  late  in  life.  Her 
feelings  had  not  been  refined  away  by 
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fancying  herself  continually  attached,  and 
the  perfect  esteem  she  felt  for  her  hus- 
band added  strength  to  every  warmer 
sentiment. 

Happiness  for  once  seemed,  even  to 
Althea,  to  be  on  the  side  of  Hymen ;  and 
could  she  have  seen  Isabella  well,  and  re- 
stored to  peace,  she  would  have  acknow- 
ledged her  own  to  be  complete.  The  re- 
collection of  Isabella,  however,  brought 
with  it  many  a  pang ;  for  it  could  not  fail 
sometimes  to  produce  a  doubt,  as  afford- 
ing an  instance  of  the  instability  of  hu- 
man felicity.  Althea  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  her  husband,  but  she  was 
too  humble  to  appreciate  herself  as  she 
deserved. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.  Fori, 

At  length  Mrs.  Vernon  arrived  at  Char- 
levilie,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  the 
great  alteration  for  the  worse  in  Isabella's 
appearance.    She  had  intended  to  take 
some  small  house  immediately  in  the  vi^ 
einity  of  Charlevilie*  and  thus  relieve  sir 
Montague  from  his  dying  guest,  without 
removing  her  from  occasionally  seeing  Al~ 
thea,  which,  with  her  present  want  of  in- 
terest in  every  object  near  her,  she  found 
was  all  her  daughter  wished..   But  her 
situation  was  now  so  precarious,  and  her 
weakness  so  much  increased,  that,  had 
Mrs.  Vernon  still  wished  it,  or  the  Vava- 
sours inclined  to  suffer  it,  it  would  have 
been   found  impossible  to  remove  her 
without  hazard*    Mrs,  Vernon  therefore 
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took  her  station  in  the  invalid's  apart* 
ments,  and  shared  with  Mrs.  Amy  Finch 
the  fatigues  and  cares  of  nursing  ;  for  that 
kind  and  warm-hearted  friend  steadily  re- 
fused to  relinquish  her  post  entirely, 
though  she  now  consented  occasionally 
to  vary  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Vernon  concealed  from  Isabella, 
what  she  owned  to  Althea,  that  she  had 
heard  of  though  not  from  Phiiipson  ;  but 
as  she  had  no  pleasant  communication  to 
make,  she  would  not  acknowledge  to  his 
wife,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  that 
she  had  heard  any  thing. 

An  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Pringie's  called 
there  when  Mrs,  Vernon  was  making  her 
farewell  visit  at  Lark-Hall,  and  without 
understanding  who  she  was*  began  to  speak 
of  Phiiipson.  This  gentleman  had  just 
come  from  Ireland,  and  had  seen  Philip- 
son  there.  When  he  first  mentioned  him, 
Mrs.  Pringle  looked  at  Mrs.  Vernon,  who 
gave  her  a  hint  to  be  silent;  for  she  wished 
to  learn  the  truth,  though  she  could  hard- 
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ly  expect  to  hear  any  thing  satisfactory. 
From  this  Mr.  Smith  she  learned  that 
Philipson  and  Molyneux  were  together. 

"Together!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pringle : 
'*  Vhat,  after  Philipson  stole  his  mistress, 
and  vent  off  vith  her  in  that  vay !  Sur- 
prising r 

"  Yes"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  "  odd 
enough,  I  grant  you,  and  true  also.  Mo 
lyneux,  it  seems,  left  home  in  a  perfect 
Irish  rage,  determined  to  kill  or  be  killed; 
but  the  wind  was  adverse  when  he  got  to 
Holyhead,  and  the  packets  could  not  saiL 
It  answered  no  purpose  for  Molynenx  to 
scold  and  swear ;  and  as  several  other  per- 
sons were  in  the  same  predicament  at  the 
same  place,  he  thought  it  better  to  attempt 
to  make  some  pleasant  acquaintance,  and 
cheat  '  the  lagging  hours'  by  gaming  and 
drinking* — a  measure  he  found  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  one  or  tvjo  gentle- 
men in  the  party. 

"  Two  or  three  days  passed  thus,  and  a 
lady,  who  had  early  attracted  Molyneux's 
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observation,  became  in  that  time  the  ob- 
ject of  his  regard,  and  with  little  persua- 
sion agreed  to  accompany  him  to  Ireland, 
where,  though  no  longer  hostile  towards 
Philipson,  to  whom  he  now  avowed  him-  - 
self  much  obliged  for  having  taken  off  his 
hands  an  object  of  whom  he  was  really 
long  since  tired*  he  still  meant  to  go.  Phi- 
lipson was  agreeably  surprised  at  an  event 
so  unexpected;  and  as  Molyneux  liked 
his  company,  and  he  liked  his  table  and 
resources,  they  formed  a  new  compact  of 
friendship,  and  are  now  living  in  great 
style  in  Dublin.  I  understand  Philipson 
declares  he  has  for  ever  abjured  England, 
and  shall  never  return  to  his  family ;  but 
that,  when  Molyneux  has  finally  dissipated 
the  now-small  remains  of  his  once-noble 
fortune,  they  are  to  go  together  into  the 
army,  and  stand  the  fortune  of  war." 

Such  was  the  account  Mrs.  Vernon  gave 
Althea,  and  which  they  concluded  was  bet- 
ter kept  from  Isabella,  whose  feelings,  even 
on  that  most  tender  subject,  seemed  gra- 
dually becoming  less  acute,  and  her  reeol- 
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lections  of  the  past  less  vivid.  A  few 
weeks,  it  was  evident,  would  give  her  the 
rest  of  the  grave ;  and  could  Philipson  now 
have  been  restored  to  her,  neither  her 
health  or  mental  faculties  .could  have  been 
sufficiently  restored  to  have  rendered  his 
return  a  blessing. 

It  was  impossible  that  Mrs.  Vernon 
should  not  see  the  great  improvement  in 
the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  young 
Althea,  and  she  warmly  praised  lady  Va- 
vasour's management,  though  she  found  it 
a  very  hard  task  to  follow  her  example, 
w7hich  she  sometimes  thought  too  rigid. 
But  writh  respect  to  the  boy,  she  really 
thought  it  quite  cruel,  and  totally  con- 
demned it.— ?  Such  a  baby !"  said  she, 
u  how  can  you,  Althea,  hear  him  cry  s<v 
and  not  give  him  what  he  wants?  He 
cannot  know  better,  poor  thing  H 

"  A  fatal  idea  that  of  yours,  ma'am/'" 
replied  Althea,  "  and  one  which  you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  do  not  adopt.  Experience,, 
even  in  the  short  time  I  have  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  Edward,  proves  my  plan  a 
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good  one.  He  cries  much  less  now  for  no- 
thing at  all  than  when  he  came  here,  and  I 
am  persuaded  will  soon  know  that  what  he 
does  cry  for  he  never  will  obtain.  I  have 
the  sad  prospect  of  being  the  only  mother 
these  dear  babes  will  have,  and  I  intend  to 
endeavour  at  making  them  good  and  hap- 
py, I  should  pursue  precisely  the  same 
plan  if  I  ever  have  children  of  my  own  ; 
and  I  must  beg,  my  dear  mother,  that  you 
will  not,  by  well-meant,  but  injudicious 
fondness,  interfere  in  my  rules,  and  frus- 
trate my  intentions." 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  not  quite  pleased,  and 
tried  repeatedly  to  persuade  the  nurse  to 
humour  the  passionate  fits  of  Edward,  and 
give  him  what  he  cried  for.  But  nurse 
was  not  a  girl,  and  found  the  comfort,  to 
herself,  of  her  mistress's  plan,  and  therefore 
ventured  to  disobey.  Mrs.  Vernon  at 
length  desisted  from  requiring  it,  though 
she  still  thought  Althea  unkind.  She 
once  tried  to  interest  sir  Montague  in  be- 
half of  the  screaming  little  tyrants,  but  he 
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soon  gave  her  to  understand  how  little  she 
had  to  hope  from  his  interference. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  *  I  dare  say 
Althea  is  very  rigorous,  and  sufficiently 
barbarous,  to  these  poor  children ;  but 
really  I  find  her  method  of  proceeding  with 
them  so  productive  of  peace  to  the  house, 
and  happiness  to  themselves,  that  I  cannot 
have  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  her 
measures.  I  can  only  say,  that  her  treat- 
ment of  these  infants  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  her  heart  and  judgment; 
and  that,  should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  become 
a  father,  I  shall,  with  perfect  confidence, 
commit  my  children  entirely  to  her  ma- 
nagement, in  the  full  persuasion  that  so 
brought  up,  they  must  be  comforts  to  us, 
and  to  themselves." 

N  This  encomium  on  Althea  reconciled 
Mrs.  Vernon  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
held  by  the  baronet  and  herself,  though  she 
still  thought  it  rather  too  rigorous  a  mea- 
sure to  begin  to  contradict  the  poor  things 
before  they  could  possibly  know  why  they 
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were  thwarted.  But  as  the  children  would 
most  probably  live  in  future  entirely  with 
her  daughter  Althea,  she  could  not  help 
owning  that  those  who  were  to  have  the 
care  of  them  were  at  liberty  to  pursue 
that  plan  which  promised  most  happiness, 
in  their  idea,  to  all  parties. 

A  few  days  after  Mrs.  Vernon's  arrival 
at  Charleville,  a  very  important  express 
came  from  Randolph  Castle,  announcing 
two  events  of  great  moment — the  death  of 
the  earl's  two  aunts  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  of  an  heir. 

The  death  of  the  old  ladies,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  expired  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  all  at  Charleville,  except  indeed  they 
might  be  rather  glad  that  Harriet  was  thus 
relieved  from  two  very  rigid  censors. 
They  died  at  the  castle,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  the  heir, 
which  last  event  was  indeed  a  subject  of 
general  congratulation,  since  it  gave  to  the 
countess  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  and  the 
only  one  which  had  ever  appeared  of  iiu« 
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portance  to  her.  It  increased  her  own  con- 
sequence and  dignity,  made  the  earl  really 
happy,  and  secured  to  herself  a  very  capi- 
tal increase  of  fortune  and  power,  when- 
ever the  anticipated  moment  of  widowhood 
should  reward  her  endurance  of  the  pre- 
sent. The  earl  had  himself  condescended 
to  announce  the  joyful  event,  forgetting, 
in  the  birth  of  a  son,  so  ardently  desired, 
the  death  of  two  old  aunts,  who  had  be- 
queathed every  thing  to  him  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Philipson  forbade 
Mrs.  Vernon's  wish  of  going  herself  to 
Randolph  Castle  to  see  this  child  of  won- 
derful promise,  and  prevent  its  being  kill- 
ed with  kindness — a  circumstance  she 
thought  by  no  means  improbable,  if  lady 
Lucretia,  the  earl's  sister,  chose  to  take  the 
management  of  the  nurserv  into  her  own 
hands — a  measure  which  Harriet  dared  not 
dispute.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
leave  Isabella,  whose  existence  drew  every 
day  perceptibly  nearer  its  close.  Sir  Monta- 
gue, indeed,  pointed  out  the  vast  accumula- 
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tion  of  snow  in  every  direction,  even  round 
the  vicinity  of  W esthaven,  and  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  the  north  road?  Mrs. 
Vernon  fancied  that  was  an  obstacle  which 
perseverance  could  have  overcome,  parti- 
cularly as  in  February,  she  contended,  it 
might  be  expected  soon  to  give  way.  But 
unable  to  go  and  watch  in  person  over  the 
young  lord,  she  was  forced  to  content  her- 
self with  long  letters  of  nursery  advice, 
which,  as  she  much  feared,  lady  Lucretia's 
influence  rendered  of  no  avail.  The  old 
lady,  as  Mrs.  Vernon  had  fearfully  antici- 
pated, took  her  Station  almost  continually 
in  the  nursery,  from  whence  she  endeavour- 
ed to  exclude  every  particle  of  fresh  air,  be- 
cause it  was  very  cold,  and  would  fain 
have  passed  her  whole  time  in  feeding  the 
child,  which,  she  fancied,  could  only  cry 
from  cold  or  hunger.  Fortunately  for 
Harriet,  she  was  but  a  secondary  object  of 
the  old  lady's  consideration,  and,  as  far  as 
her  own  management  was  concerned,  she 
was  as  obstinate  as  lady  Lucretia,  and  chose 
to  be  guided  by  the  more  sensible  opinions 
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of  modern  times,  by  which  she  probably 
escaped  a  fever. 

Lady  Lucretia  shrugged  her  flat  shoul- 
ders and  frowned,  but  said  nothing  more 
when  she  found  Harriet  so  determined. 

The  man  who,  with  much  difficulty,  oil 
account  of  the  roads,  had  brought  this  im- 
portant express,  said  the  earl  himself  was 
certainly  breaking  very  fast,  and  that  every 
body  remarked  he  was  very  much  altered; 
but  that  the  young  lord,  whom  he  had 
been  alfowed  to  look  at,  on  purpose  that 
he  might  be  able  to  satisfy  curiosity,  was 
a  very  fine  young  gentleman,  and  had  a- 
power  of  names. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


II  v  a  un  lieu  sur  la  terre  ou  les  joies  pares  sont  inconnues, 
d'ou  la  politesse  est  exilee,  et  fait  p'ace  a  rego'isme,  & 
la  contradiction,  aux  injures  a  demi-voilees  ;  le  records 
et  l'inqutetude,  furies  infatigables,  y  tourmentent  les  ha- 
bitans.  Ce  lieu  est  la  maison  de  deux  epoux  qui  ne  peu~ 
vent  ni  s'estimer,  ni  s'aime.r.  Sr.  Lambert. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  now  to  leave  the  fa- 
mily at  Charleville,  and  make  some  inqui- 
ries into  the  state  of  affairs  at  Arlingham's, 
from  which  place  we  have  been  long  ab- 
sent. Several  different  times  had  been 
named  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlingham  to 
visit  Charleville,  but  something  had  per- 
petually occurred  to  prevent  it, 

Elizabeth  was  certainly  not  exactly  the 
cold  and  callous  character  which  Harriet 
was,  but  she  was  not  particularly  distin- 
guished by  warmth,  and  perhaps  did  not 
anticipate  much  pleasure  at  Charleville,  the 
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time  Isabella  was  there  in  such  a  melan- 
choly state.  There  was,  however,  another 
reason  which,  in  one  or  two  instances,  had 
influenced  her  refusal  to  accept  Althea's 
invitation.  Once  only  she  had  seemed 
willing  to  go,  and  then  Mr.  Germaine  was 
in  London,  and  it  was  not  convenient  to 
her  husband — two  motives  almost  equally 
powerful  in  urging  her  to  go.  Whether 
Arlingham  would  have  made  his  business 
subservient  to  her  wishes  was  never  proved, 
for  a  deep  snow  fell  before  he  had  deter- 
mined, and  ended  the  debate;  and  nothing 
more  was  proposed  on  the  subject  till  the 
month  of  February,  when,  as  was  usually 
the  case  with  this  connubial  pair,  caprice 
dictated  in  Mr.  Arlingham  the  desire  to 
go. 

A  silent  breakfast  had  nearly  ended, 
which  Mr.  Arlingham  employed  over  a 
newspaper,  and  Elizabeth  over  a  novel* 
which  occupations,  by-the-bye,  probably 
prevented,  six  mornings  out  of  the  seven, 
a  less  querulous  way  of  passing  the  time, 
when  Mr.  Arlingham,  without  raising  his 
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eyes,  asked  his  wife  whether  she  liked  to 
go  to  Charleville? 

Elizabeth  raised  hers  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  astonishment  from  her  book,  and 
staring,  first  at  him,  and  then  at  the  win- 
dows, almost  doubted  whether  she  should 
reply  at  all  to  so  foolish  a  question. 

64  Did  you  hear  my  question,  Mrs.  Ar- 
lingham?"  inquired  he,  at  length,  in  an 
angry  tone. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Arlingham,"  she  replied, 
coolly,  44  I  did  hear  your  very  extraordi- 
nary question,  and  was  trying  to  ascertain 
how  long  you  had  lost  your  senses,  which, 
from  your  present  proposal,  I  must  sup- 
pose you  have  done." 

*  I  might  reply,  ever  since  I  was  fool 
enough  to  marry  you,"  retorted  Arling- 
ham ;  "  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to 
spar,  and  therefore  merely  beg  to  know 
wh^t  there  is  in  my  proposal  of  going  to 
Charleville  which  can  possibly  inspire  any 
doubts  of  my  sanity  ?  I'm  sure  Vavasour, 
and  your  sister  bave  said  enough  upon  the 
subject" 
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"  Look  at  the  weather,  Mr.  Arlingham, 
The  snow  now  falls  so  thickly,  that  I  can 
scarcely  discern  the  trees  through  the  win- 
dow, and  I  daresay  the  roads  are  imprac- 
ticable, for  a  carriage  at  least.  But  per- 
haps you  meant  to  try  a  pillion,  and  take 
me  behind  you.  It  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  carriage,  you  know." 

"  By  G — d,  you  are  enough  to  provoke 
a  saint !"  said  Arlingham. 

"  That  does  not  apply  to  you,  my  love" 
she  replied,  calmly.  M  However,  pillion  or 
carriage,  I  do  not  choose  to  risk  my  neck 
through  such  roads  as  they  must  be  now  ; 
and  besides  that,  I  cannot  make  it  conve- 
nient. But  you  can  go ;  you  know  we  are 
by  no  means  so  necessary  to  each  other's 
happiness  as  not  to  endure  a  temporary 
separation  at  least." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Arlingham,  furiously, 
*\  an  eternal  one  would  be  equally  pleasant 
to  both.    However,  madam  " 

"  Oh  !  pray  stop  there— I  can  always  an- 
ticipate the  termination  of  those  tremen- 
dous ff  madams.5    You  are  going  to  swear 
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that  I  shall  never  go  to  Charleville  at  all* 
I  know;  and  as  such  an  oath  will  go  for 
nothing,  I  am  happy  to  save  you  the  trou- 
ble of  making  it,  and  the  shame  and  folly 
of  being  forsworn,  because  go  I  will  when 
it  suits  me." 

'I  That  is  to  say,  you  will  go  when  your 
favourite  Mr.  Germaine,  that  contempt- 
ible puppy,  is  not  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Mrs.  Arlingham,  beware  of  your  conduct 
— take  care  how  you  provoke  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  who  may  not  judge  you 
quite  so  leniently  as  I  do  ;  for  ill  as  I  think 
of  your  temper  and  disposition,  and  not 
without  reason,  I  do  not  suspect  you  of 
vice.    If  I  did  " 

Arlingham  paused,  and  looked  very 
sternly  at  his  wife,  who,  though  certainly 
innocent  of  any  greater  crime  than  impru- 
dence, could  not  help  shrinking  internally 
from  his  scrutiny,  though  she  endeavour- 
ed  to  prevent  any  outward  signs  of  agita- 
tion. She  was,  however,  too  conscious  of 
having  provoked  observation  by  levity  of 
manner,  though  certainly  without  any  in- 
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tention  of  acting  materially  wrong,  to  re- 
turn Arlingham's  remarks  with  her  usual 
spirit,  though  she  could  not  let  such  an 
opportunity  escape  of  giving  a  gentle  re- 
tort. 

"  You  have  great  reason  for  animadver- 
sion of  this  kind/'  said  she,  66  when  you 
consider  your  own  conduct  with  your  Miss 
Summers,  /  speak  from  conviction  of  a 
fact — you  insult  me  by  suspicions,  or  at 
least  implications,  for  which  you  can  have 
no  real  foundation.  But  this  is  always  the 
way  with  people  who  feel  conscious  of  their 
own  guilt,  and  therefore  seek  to  find  ex- 
cuse in  a  similar  conduct  in  others." 

11  Take  care  I  have  never  occasion  to  re- 
turn your  own  words,"  said  Arlingham, 
who  cc  ild  not  deny  his  own  behaviour  had 
been  reprehensible  enough  in  the  instance 
Elizabeth  alluded  to ;  "  but  always  recol- 
lect, Mrs.  Arlingham,"  he  added,  "tlTat 
had  you  been  different  at  home,  I  had  never 
gone  from  home  in  search  of  amusement." 

"  Since  we  are  got  into  a  strain  of  mu- 
tual complaint  and  abuse,  we  had  better 
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adjourn  the  debate/5  said  Elizabeth,  sul- 
lenly. "  I  married  with  the  expectation 
of  happiness,  with  a  gay,  good-humoured, 
agreeable  man — one  who  would  have  equal 
pride  and  pleasure  in  consulting  the  wishes 
of  his  wife,  and  generously  supplying  her 
wants.  How  far  you  have  done  this,  I 
leave  you  to  judge.  I  dare  say  we  are 
mutually  disappointed  ;  but  I'm  afraid  we 
must  still,  continue  to  drag  our  chain  for 
many  a  hopeless  year.  I,  at  least,  how- 
ever I  may  have  erred,  have  never  lost 
sight  of  virtue.  Can  you  say  the  same  ? 
As  to  Mr.  Germaine— — " 

"  The  less  we  say  of  him  the  better," 
interrupted  Arlingham.  "  You  do  not 
choose  to  go  to  Charleville — very  well. 
Then  you  shall  not,  with  my  connivance, 
either  now  or  ever.  But  observe  me, 
Mrs.  Arimgham — Mr.  Germaine  does  not 
visit  here  any  more,  and  he  knows  such  to 
be  my  determination.'' 

"  Knows  it !  Good  God !  how  have  you 
dared  to  forbid  your  house  to  a  man  who 
never  injured  you  ?  The  very  prohibition 
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Is  enough  to  blast  my  character.  But  I 
too  can  be  resolute,  and  will  in  such  a 
cause.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand, 
Mr.  Arlingham,  that  the  best  and  surest 
preservative  of  a  wife's  honour  is  a  kind 
and  attentive  husband.  For  my  own  sake, 
I  never  will  condescend  to  sacrifice  you  or 
myself,  but  I  will  not  be  prevented  the 
pleasure  of  forming  any  acquaintance  I 
choose." 

Elizabeth  was  rising  indignantly  to  leave 
the  room,  when  the  entrance  of  a  servant 
with  a  note  for  his  master  stopped  her  a 
moment,  for  she  knew  the  hand. 

Arlingham  read  it — "  Very  well,"  said 
he;  "  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Germaine, 
and  I  wish  him  a  good  journey,  and  have 
no  commissions  to  trouble  him  with." 

Mr.  Arlingham  then  quitted  the  room, 
and  left  his  wife  amazingly  surprised  and 
indignant  at  a  circumstance  she  could  not 
account  for,  nor  comprehend.  She  had 
seen  Mr.  Germaine  only  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, and  no  mention  had  been  made  of 
such  a  journey ;  on  the  contrary,  some  ar- 
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rangements,  which  they  had  mutually  ap- 
proved, seemed  to  speak  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  country.  The  idea  that 
Arlingham's  jealous  feelings  should  really 
have  instigated  him  to  affront  Mr.  Ger- 
maine,  by  mentioning  those  vague  suspi- 
cions, which  she  was  well  enough  aware  he 
had  long  indulged,  agitated  her  spirits,  and 
flushed  her  cheeks  with  indignant  crim- 
son, since,  as  she  had  told  him,  such  con- 
duct could  only  spread  abroad  ideas  which 
she  was  assured  existed  at  present  only  in 
his  own  breast.  But  in  this  she  was  mis- 
taken. With  all  his  errors,  Arlingfham 
was  not  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  and 
Ins  wretched  doubts  on  the  present  occa- 
sion were  first  raised  by  the  impertinent 
sneers  and  smiles  of  his  vulgar  mistress, 
Kitty  Summers,  who  had  no  pleasure  so 
great  as  that  of  abusing  his  wife,  and  at- 
tempting to  reduce  her  in  Arlingham's 
opinion  to  her  own  level.  Some  whispers 
had  gone  abroad  from  his  own  servants, 
wrho  could  not  avoid  knowing  the  uncom- 
fortable terms  on  which  their  master  and 
K  3 
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mistress  lived  together,  and  who  saw,  more 
clearly  than  Elizabeth  herself  did,  the  in- 
sidious meaning  and  wishes  of  the  hand- 
some young  man  who  was  almost  continu- 
ally with  her,  and  had  remarked  more  ac- 
curately than  she  had  done,  that  he  almost 
always  chose  for  his  visits  those  times 
when  their  master  was  out. 

Elizabeth  certainly  admired  him  more 
than  she  ought,  and  could  not  always  help 
contrasting  his  attentions  with  her  hus- 
band's neglect.  She  had  also,  very  inad- 
vertently and  improperly,  made  him  the 
confidant  of  her  own  bitter  feelings  on 
Miss  Summers's  account,  little  aware  that 
by  such  imprudence  she  was  giving  him  a 
degree  of  power  over  herself,  of  which  he 
Kg as  likely  enough  hereafter  to  make  an 
advantage.  But,  in  fact,  though  Eliza- 
beth's actions  were  reprehensible,  her  in- 
tentions were  pure;  nor  dicMhe  think  of 
any  consequence  beyond  a  present  flirta- 
tion with  Mr.  Germaine,  nor  did  she  sus- 
pect him  of  deeper  plans  than  her  own. 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  a  degree  of 
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present  satisfaction  in  mortifying  Arling- 
ham,  by  seeming  to  prefer  Mr.  Germaine's 
opinions,  and  taking  his  side  in  an  argu- 
ment ;  but  still  she  believed  such  satisfac- 
tion, though  not  perhaps  quite  right,  yet 
not  materially  wrong. 

Mr.  Germaine,  however,  was  a  vain  pre- 
sumptuous coxcomb,  who  boasted  of  a 
greater  degree  of  intimacy  than  really  did 
exist  between  them,  and  anticipated  future 
success  to  himself,  of  which  only  such  a 
man  would  have  thought.  He  had  no 
greater  pleasure  than  in  inflaming  Eliza- 
beth's  jealousy  of  Miss  Summers,  and  thus 
drawing  her  on  to  utter  reproaches,  in  a 
moment  of  anger,  which  cool  consideration 
must  condemn.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of 
those  specious,  agreeable,  dissolute  rakes* 
who  make  vice  tenfold  more  dangerous 
by  affecting  virtue.  His  manners  were  ele- 
gant, his  person  handsome,  and  his  conver- 
sation so  prettily  enveloped  in  sentiments 
as  to  hide,  from  a  novice  in  the  world  and 
its  arts,  its  real  tendency.  Elizabeth  ho- 
vered on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  without 
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being  aware  of  her  immediate  danger;  and 
to  this  she  was  lured,  not  by  vicious  incli- 
nations," but  merely  the  desire  (which  she 
persuaded  herself  was  innocent)  of  making 
reprisals  for  her  husband's  neglect  and  in- 
fidelity. All  that  Arlingham's  servants 
chose  to  suppose  on  this  occasion,  and  all 
their  comments  on  what  they  heard  and 
saw,  reached  the  ears  of  Miss  Summers, 
who,  hating  Elizabeth  with  a  rancour  even 
superior  to  that  she  inspired,  had  no  delight 
so  great  as  repeating  every  thing  to  Ar- 
lingham,  together  with  all  her  own  sur- 
mises on  the  subject.  He  was  cool  and 
wary,  and  instead  of  flying  into  a  rage  on 
the  occasion,  set  himself  to  make  more  vi- 
gilant observations  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore. He  was  convinced  that  Elizabeth 
was  innocent  of  even  a  thought  of  crimi- 
nality, but  he  saw  enough  to  assure  him 
that  Ge'rmaine  was  an  insidious  rascal.  He 
was  very  prompt  in  his  measures,  and, 
without  entering  into  particulars,  gave  the 
gentleman  reason  to  believe  his  visits  w  ould 
no  longer  be  allowed  at  Westhaven* 
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Germaine  debated  within  himself  a  little 
while,  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
take  the  hint  he  had  received  in  good  part, 
and  retreat  quietly,  or  ask  a  fierce  expla- 
nation. He  was,  however,  rather  a  pla- 
cable youth,  and  the  fruit  of  his  cogita- 
tions on  the  subject  was  the  note  already 
mentioned  as  received  by  Arlingham,  and 
■which  occasioned  no  little  perplexity  to 
Elizabeth,  who  however  did  not  venture, 
after  the  conversation  she  had  just  before 
held  on  this  very  topic,  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, or  appear  to  take  any  interest  in  an 
affair  of  which  she  supposed  she  should 
hear  an  explanation  from  Germaine  him- 
self, whose  return  she  was  convinced  would 
not  be  long  retarded, 

Arlingham  never  mentioned  his  name 
when  they  met  at  dinner — a  meal  which 
was  indeed  as  little  relieved  by  conversa- 
tion in  general  as  their  breakfast,  except  a 
casual  visitor  occasionally  broke  the  dreary 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  wind  shall  whistle  o'er  her  grass- grown  grave, 
And  all  within  be  peace.  Southly. 

The  express  which  carried  the  news  of 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  Westhaven,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Charlevilie,  car- 
ried also  a  pressing  invitation  to  Eliza- 
beth from  the  invalid  countess  to  hasten 
to  Randolph  Castle,  and  enliven  the  ennui 
of  a  sick  chamber. 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  Harriet's  favour- 
ite, for  their  tempers  and  opinions  were 
much  more  congenial  than  either  of  her 
other  sisters.  Most  gladly  would  Mrs. 
Arlingham  have  set  off  immediately  on 
receiving  the  invitation,  which  the  earl 
had  himself  condescended  to  write;  but 
the  same  objection  she  had  only  a  few 
days  before  urged  against  a  journey  to 
Charlevilie — the  badness  of  the  roads,  must 
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necessarily  be  still  more  forcible  in  pre- 
venting a  journey  so  completely  north; 
and  this  Arlingham  reminded  her  of,  with 
no  small  degree  of  spiteful  pleasure. 

Elizabeth  could  not  avoid  owning  him 
in  the  right,  for  the  prospect  was  indeed 
dreary  enough  to  deter  any  one  from  ven- 
turing on  so  long  a  journey  at  such  a  sea- 
son. She  was,  besides,  rather  afraid  to  say 
much  about  the  roads  being  practicable, 
lest  Arlingham  should  suppose  (what  real- 
ly was  in  some  measure  the  case)  that  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Germaine  from  the  coun- 
try had  any  share  in  rendering  her  fears  of 
travelling  less  poignant.  A  visit  to  Ran- 
dolph Castle  was  nevertheless  so  entirely 
the  summit  of  delight  to  Elizabeth,  that 
she  was  determined  not  to  defer  it  longer 
than  the  weather  obliged  her,  and  she 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  lord  Randolph, 
without  consulting  her  husband,  A  visit 
to  Charleville  could  be  paid  at  any  time, 
and  she  did  not  intend  that  should  be  any 
obstacle  to  the  greater  pleasure  of  a  jour- 
ney  into  Cheshire, 
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The  same  love  of  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence pervaded  the  hearts  of  Harriet  and 
Elizabeth,  and  formed  with  both  the  grand 
good  of  existence.  Althea,  indeed,  had  de- 
scribed Randolph  Castle  as  the  dullest  of 
all  gloomy  habitations,  and  the  earl  as  wrapt 
up  in  stateliness,  self-importance,  and  ill- 
humour;  but  Elizabeth  knew  how  very 
little  Althea  prized  grandeur  and  state,  and 
therefore  chose  to  believe  her  a  prejudiced 
describer.  The  death  of  the  two  old  for- 
malities, too,  must  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  situation  of  affairs ;  and  a  visit  to 
lady  Randolph  was  decided  by  Mrs.  Ar- 
lingham  to  be  the  most  delightful  and  de- 

o  o 

sirable  of  all  earthly  enjoyments. 

The  anticipation  of  it  employed  almost 
every  moment,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Germaine  himself,  who,  contrary  to 
her  expectations,  had  never  conveyed  to 
her  any  reason  for  his  suddenly  withdraw- 
ing, or  any  intimation  of  an  intention  to 
return.  Rut  all  these  gay  visions  of  great- 
ness and  splendour,  which  she  fully  meant 
the  disappearance  of  the  snow  should  rea- 
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lize,  were  checked  by  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  Isabella's  situation,  who  was 
scarcely  expected  to  live  till  she  could 
reach  Charleville,  where  she  was  anxious- 
ly requested  to  repair,  if  she  wished  ever 
again  to  behold  her  sister. 

This  request  was  made  more  with  a  view 
to  her  own  feelings  than  those  of  Isabella, 
who  had  gradually  sunk  into  an  apathy 
so  complete,  as  hardly  to  know  those  im- 
mediately about  her,  and  almost  entirely 
to  banish  the  remembrance  of  all  who  had 
been  some  time  absent — even  Phiiipson 
himself,  the  fatal  origin  of  all  her  suffer- 
ings, was  imperfectly  recollected. 

Judging  of  Elizabeth's  feelings  by  her 
own,  Althea  believed  she  would  hereafter 
suffer  much  regret  if  she  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  once  more  a  sister 
whom  she  had  once  loved.  Elizabeth  cer- 
tainly did  not  receive  the  intimation  of 
her  sister's  immediate  danger  without  con- 
siderable emotion,  for  though  cold,  she  was 
not  callous ;  and  though  she  had  persuad- 
ed herself  that  Isabella  would  eventually 
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recover,  and  blamed  Althea  for  thinking 
the  worst,  yet  now  that  recovery  was  de- 
cidedly impossible,  she  felt  as  a  sister  must 
feel.  Arlingham  would  have  refused  her 
going  to  Charleville  on  any  less  urgent 
occasion,  but  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  present,  he  could  not  object;  and 
she  set  off,  attended  by  her  maid,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  summons,  and  reach- 
ed her  sister's  only  just  in  time  to  take  a 
last  farewell  of  the  insensible  Isabella. 

Passing  hastily  over  a  scene  of  so  much 
affliction,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  by  a 
merciful  ordination,  the  unfortunate  Isar 
bella  passed  from  life  to  death  in  a  tran- 
quil slumber,  her  last  moments  undis- 
turbed by  cruel  recollections.  She  died 
the  victim  of  unkindness  on  the  part  of 
her  husband,  and  a  too-romantic  indul- 
gence of  overcharged  sensibility  on  her 
own.  Disappointed  of  happiness  in  the 
form  she  expected  to  find  it,  she  resolutely 
shut  her  eyes  against  every  other  means 
of  comfort ;  and  with  all  the  selfishness  at- 
tached to  romance,  and  what  is  usually 
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known  by  the  name  of  sensibility,  she  dis- 
regarded wholly  the  feelings  of  all  around 
her,  and  thought  only  of  indulging  her 
own.  Yet  she  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind, 
for  her  heart  was  made  up  of  every  tender 
and  affectionate  sentiment,  which  having 
been  carried  to  excess  in  one  particular  in- 
stance, seemed  to  have  left  no  room  for  less 
interesting  or  more  widely-extended  feel- 
ings. Whatever  her  errors  might  have 
been,  she  had  now  expiated  them  ;  and  in 
"  the  grave,  where  all  things  are  forgotten," 
she  rested  in  peace.  None  grieved  for 
her  like  Althea,  for  none  had  entered  like 
her  into  all  her  joys  and  sorrows.  She  had 
been  the  principal  object  of  her  cares  and 
attentions  ever  since  the  sad  change  of  si- 
tuation which  had  alienated  the  other  sis- 
ters, and  made  them  fly  from  troubles 
and  privations  which  she  had  content- 
edly shared,  and  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  lessen. 

It  was  now,  in  the  hours  of  severe  dis- 
tress, that  Althea  learned  still  more  justly 
to  appreciate  the  tenderness  and  excel- 
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lenee  of  her  husband's  character.  With 
the  truest  kindness  and  affection  he  sooth- 
ed her  affliction,  and  made  every  arrange- 
ment which  he  thought  would  give  her 
pleasure,  for  the  present  comfort  and  fu- 
ture advantage  of  the  children,  upon  whom 
a  comfortable  independence  was  securely 
settled,  completely  out  of  the  power  of 
any  attempts  their  profligate  father  might 
in  after  times  make  to  snatch  it  from 
them. 

Althea  made  every  possible  effort  to 
conquer  her  feelings,  so  as,  at  least,  to 
prevent  their  expression  from  distressing 
others;  and  aware  how  much  her  hus- 
band's domestic  comfort  must  have  been 
broken  in  upon  by  Isabella's  melancholy 
abode  in  his  house,  though  neither  in 
word  or  look  had  he  ever  betrayed  that  he 
did  so,  she  now  exerted  herself  to  banish 
gloom,  by  being  tranquil  at  least,  if  not 
happy,  and  reserving  for  solitary  moments 
the  natural  indulgence  of  regret. 

Sir  Montague  was  one  on  whom  con- 
duct of  this  kind  could  not  be  lost ;  and 
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he  proposed,  by  way  of  enlivening  them 
all,  that  he  and  Althea,  together  with  Mrs. 
Vernon,  whose  spirits  continued  dread- 
fully depressed,  should  accompany  Mrs. 
Arlingham  in  her  projected  visit  to  Ran- 
dolph Castle,  to  which  place  lord  Ran- 
dolph had  invited  them  all.  The  plan 
met  with  great  approbation  from  Althea* 
but  Mrs.  Vernon  preferred  staying  behind* 
and  settling  herself  in  her  future  abode,  a 
small  but  pleasant  house  at  the  entrance 
of  Charleville  Park.  Miss  Orford  was  to 
take  up  her  abode  at  Charleville  during 
their  absence,  and  take  charge  of  the  little 
Philipsons. 

Elizabeth  greatly  approved  this  plan,  for 
she  saw  in  it  an  assurance  that  her  own 
would  not  be  frustrated,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding her  self-boasting,  she  had  be- 
fore no  small  doubts.  She  was  tired  to 
death  of  Charleville,  whence,  of  course,  all 
visiting  was  at  present  banished,  and  long- 
ed for  any  change. — "  I  never  saw  such  a 
stupid  place  as  this  is  in  my  life,55  said  she* 
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as  her  maid  assisted  her  to  dress ;  H  did 
you,  Girdlestone?  Why,  Westhaven  is 
lively  in  comparison." 

The  maid,  of  course,  agreed  to  this  ob- 
servation. 

*  And  what  a  figure  I  do  look  in  mourn* 
ing  f  continued  Elizabeth. 

She  was  going  on,  when  a  servant 
brought  her  a  letter,  which  at  once  check- 
ed her  oratory,  and  brought  the  colour  into 
her  conscious  cheeks.  She  hastily  broke 
the  seal,  and  Girdlestone  proceeded  to  talk 
and  braid  her  luxuriant  hair,  regardless  of 
the  interruption  her  voice  gave  to  her 
mistress. 

"  Dear  me,  no,  ma'am,"  said  Girdle- 
stone ;  "  I  don't  think  you  can  look  amiss 
in  any  think,  particular  in  black,  with 
your  swreet  complexion  and  fine  colour. 
I  think,  for  my  share,  that  nothink  can  be 
more  becoming  than  black  velvet,  and  a 
^transparent  black  crape  tucker  and  sleeves, 
on  such  a  white  skin.  And  when  you 
get  some  beautiful  Mack  jet  ornaments  for 
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your  fine  hair,  ma'am,  I  think,  I'm  sure, 
you  must  look  quite  beautiful,  ma'am;  for 

nothink  can  " 

Elizabeth  wondered  her  "  fine  hair* 
should  be  so  much  longer  in  arranging  this 
day  than  usual,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  the 
mirror,  before  which  she  sat,  she  saw  that 
Girdlestone's  eyes  were  as  busily  engaged 
as  her  hands,  in  perusing  the  letter  over 
her  shoulder,  which  she  had,  very  unthink- 
ingly, exposed  to  her  view.  Hastily  she 
closed  the  letter,  and,  with  an  attempt  at 
indifference,  threw  it  carelessly  on  the  ta- 
ble. She  looked  earnestly  at  her  maid,  to 
see  if  she  had  comprehended  much  of  the 
import  of  what  she  had  certainly  been  im- 
pertinent enough  to  read.  Girdlestone 
threw  into  her  face  its  most  vacant  and 
innocent  expression,  and  Elizabeth  ven- 
tured to  wonder  whether  Mr.  Arlingham 
would  really  come  for  her — "  He  talks  of 
it  in  this  letter,"  said  she,  again  glancing 
at  Girdlestone,  who,  though  she  knew  as 
well  as  her  mistress  that  the  letter  was 
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from  Mr.  Germaine,  containing  an  expla- 
nation of  his  late  conduct,  began  to  ask  in- 
numerable questions  relative  to  home. 
Elizabeth  replied  carelessly,  and  her  dress 
being  arranged,  she  took  the  letter,  which 
the  maid  hoped  she  would  have  forgotten, 
and  locked  it  into  a  drawer.  She  then  af- 
fected to  examine  a  very  handsome  white 
muslin  dress,  and  saying  it  would  proba- 
bly be  quite  old-fashioned  before  she  could 
wear  it  again,  she  threw  it  to  Girdlestone, 
and  bade  her  keep  it. 

The  maid  thanked  her  a  thousand  times, 
made  some  farther  remark  on  the  letter 
from  Westhaven,  and  retired  to  laugh  at 
her  mistress  in  her  heart,  and  compose  a 
story  for  the  amusement  of  her  fellow-ser- 
vants when  she  got  home,  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  Miss  Kitty  Summers. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


-Men  are  April  when  they  wob,  December  when  they  wed ; 
maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes 
when  they  are  wives.  Shakespeare, 

Mil.  Germaine's  letter,  which  he  intended 
-should  give  Elizabeth  a  vast  deal  of  plea- 
sure, was  destined  to  be  the  source  of 
considerable  vexation  to  her,  and  she  felt 
highly  offended  at  his  daring  to  write  at 
all.  She  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
carry  on  a  flirtation  with  him,  certainly 
against  Mr.  Arlinghanf  s  approbation,  and 
with  the  intention  of  making  him  angry, 
but  she  had  never  really  harboured  a 
thought  of  greater  impropriety  than  this 
flirtation;  and  Mr.  Germaine,  who  evi- 
dently in  his  letter  believed  himself  much 
more  highly  admired,  disgusted,  instead 
pf  pleasing  her,  by  his  presumptuous  va- 
voi,.  in.  £ 
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iiity.  He  mentioned  his  intended  return 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Westhaven,  as  if 
he  supposed  her  deeply  interested  in  his 
so  doing,  and  as  if  he  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived by  her  with  great  distinction.  In 
short,  his  whole  letter  bespoke  him  an  ar- 
rogant coxcomb,  and  did  more  towards 
making  Elizabeth  ashamed  of  him,  and 
her  attentions  to  him,  than  any  length  of 
time  passed  in  complimentary  conversa- 
tion, however  extravagant,  could  have 
done. 

Certain  it  is,  that  we  all  listen  to  non- 
sense, agreeably  spoken,  much  more  con- 
tentedly than  we  read  it,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause we  are  apt  to  forget  as  we  listen  to 
the  rhapsodies,  which  disgust  as  they  are 
impressed  by  a  letter. 

This  unfortunate  letter  had  been  de- 
livered with  several  others  to  lady  Vava- 
sour, and  without  noticing  either  the  hand- 
writing or  the  post  mark,  she  had  sent  it 
immediately  up  to  Elizabeth.  She  natu- 
rally supposed  it  came  from  Arlingham, 
and  asked  her  sister,  at  dinner,  when  they 
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might  expect  him,  as  she  hoped  the  letter 
just  received  was  to  announce  his  coming? 
Elizabeth  blushed  painfully ;  and  not  dar- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  real  writer,  and 
not  at  all  expecting  her  husband  at  Charle- 
ville,  she  replied  that  Mr.  Arlingham  had 
not  said  a  word  respecting  his  coming,  but 
gave  her  reason  rather  to  suppose  he 
wished  her  immediate  return  home.  Tired 
to  death  of  the  dullness  of  Charleville, 
Elizabeth  was  impatient  to  get  back  to 
Westhaven,  preparatory  to  the  meditated 
journey  into  Cheshire,  which  sir  Monta- 
gue wished,  on  Althea's  account,  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  weather  permit- 
ted. It  was  settled,  that  same  afternoon, 
round  the  fire,  that  they  should  all  three 
set  out  for  W esthaven  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  Elizabeth's  servant  was  to  go 
first,  and  prepare  Mr.  Arlingham  for  their 
arrival. 

In  the  midst  of  their  consultation  on  the 
letters  to  be  sent  off  to  Randolph  Castle, 
the  door  opened,  and  most  unexpectedly  # 
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most  undesired  by  bis  wife,  Mr.  Arling- 
ham  himself  entered  the  room.  Surprise 
fora  moment  kept  them  all  dumb  j  but 
the  baronet  immediately  recollected  him- 
self/and  welcomed  his  guest  with  all  his 
usual  cordiality;  whilst  Elizabeth's  con- 
fusion was  so  evident,  as  not  only  to  ex- 
cite Altheas  notice,  but  her  suspicion  that 
all  could  not  be  right,  respecting  a  letter 
which  had  so  immediately  preceded  his 
coming,  yet  never  mentioned  it.  Arling- 
ham,  little  accustomed  to  be  well  received 
by  his  lady,  did  not  seem  much  to  remark 
her  present  coldness ;  but  turning  to  Al- 
thea,  he  said — "  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
write  to  say  I  might  probably  be  here  to- 
day, but,  in  fact,  I  was  so  undecided,  that 
I  did  not  like  to  keep  you  in  uncertainty 
respecting  my  coming,  and  possibly  pre- 
vent some  engagement." 

"  I  thought  Mrs.  Arlingham  did  hear 
from  you  to-day,  and  we  were  all  regret- 
ting the  little  chance  there  appeared  of 
your  coming  amongst  us,"  replied  sir  Mon- 
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tague,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  wrong 
or  mysterious  in  Elizabeth's  conduct. 

Althea  gave  him  a  look,  which,  though 
it  puzzled  him,  seemed  to  beg  his  silence; 
and  Mrs.  Arlingham's  perturbation  was 
now  evident  enough.  Her  husband  look- 
ed at  her  with*  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
hers  could  not  meet  the  investigation 
calmly. 

An  awkward  silence  ensued ;  but  Ar- 
lingham,  by  a  great  effort,  conquered  bis 
feelings,  and  forced  himself  to  talk  on 
different  topics,  and  some  degree  of  com- 
posure was  restored.  The  two  ladies  soon 
after  retired,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  a 
quiet  discussion  over  their  wine. 

Althea  hoped  her  sister  would  have  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  this  strange  letter; 
but  Elizabeth,  though  she  longed  for  ad- 
vice, felt  ashamed  to  ask  it,  and  embarrass- 
ed how  to  speak  about  it ;  for  to  own  the 
truth  in  this  instance  involved  a  Jong  and 
overwhelming  acknowledgment  of  impru- 
dence on  her  part,  which  she  knew  Althea 
would  very  justly  condemn.    Their  tete- 
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a-t£te,  therefore,  was  constrained  and  si- 
lent ;  and  after  a  few  attempts  at  indiffe- 
rent topics,  they  each  sunk  into  a  reverie, 
which  lasted  till  a  summons  to  the  draw- 
ing-room relieved  them  both.  The  even- 
ing was  dull  and  heavy,  for  the  whole 
party  had  food  for  thought  or  conjecture 
in  theirv  own  mind.  Arlingham  could 
only  stay  one  day  at  Charleville ;  and  so 
great  was  his  impatience  to  get  Elizabeth 
home,  that  the  secret  of  the  letter  might 
be  unfolded,  that  he  gave  up  his  original 
intention  of  going  on  to  Adderley,  where 
he  had  meant  to  carry  his  wife  before 
they  returned  to  Westhaven.  Unwilling 
to  ask  any  questions  which  might,  he  fear- 
ed, lead  to  unpleasant  explanations,  and 
create  quarrels  between  him  and  Eliza- 
beth whilst  at  Charleville,  he  behaved 
much  as  usual  to  her,  and  she  began  to 
hope  that  he  had  not  observed  the  circum- 
stance which  gave  her  so  much  uneasiness, 
and  her  spirits  rose  in  proportion  as  her 
fears  declined.  Much  as  she  affected  to 
despise  him,  she  yet,  in  reality,  dreaded  his 
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tempests  of  passionate  anger,  which  she 
had  once  or  twice  excited  before,  and  still 
more  she  feared  the  execution  of  a  threat 
he  had  held  out  of  separating  himself 
from  her,  since  in  that  case  she  anticipated 
only  a  return  to  her  mother's  house,  which 
was  of  all  things  the  most  stupid,  and  a 
home  which  Mrs.  Vernon's  frettings  and 
anger  on  such  an  occasion  would  render 
wretched.  At  sir  Montague's  plan  of  ac- 
companying them  to  Westhaven,  Arling- 
ham  expressed  his  satisfaction,  though  he 
would  not  consent  to  defer  his  own  jour- 
ney .a  day  or  two  to  accommodate  any  of 
the  party.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Vavasours,  instead  of  going  with  them, 
agreed  to  follow  without  so  much  incon- 
venient haste;  and  Elizabeth,  much  against 
her  wish,  was  condemned  to  a  tete-a-tete 
in  the  carriage  with  her  sullen  and  suspi- 
cious spouse.  They  did  not  proceed  far 
before  Arlingham  began  to  question  her, 
and  though  really  frightened,  she  perse- 
vered in  her  usual  contumelious  manner. 
"Pray  Sirs.  Arlingham,"  said  he,  "what 
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letter  is  this  you  affected  to  have  received 
from  me?" 

"  I  never  affected  to  have  received  any 
from  you." 

"  What  then  did  Vavasour  and  your 
sister  mean,  when  they  talked  of  such  a 
one  ?  I'm  sure  they  understood  that  you 
had  received  one." 

ff  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  their  un- 
derstanding. You  had  better  catechize 
them  when  they  come  to  Westhaven." 

"  I  suspect  my  catechism  must  be 
made  elsewhere,"  said  Arlingham,  sternly. 
"  You  certainly  did  receive  a  letter  which 
they  supposed  came  from  me." 

"  I  have  received  many  letters,  and  do 
not  always  think  it  necessary  to  shew  the 
signatures." 

"  But  you  shall  shew  me  this,  and  I 
suspect  you  will  tell  me  the  day  on  which 
it  was  written." 

"  I  have  fortunately  deprived  myself  of 
the  power  of  shewing  you  any  thing  coh- 
cerning  this  letter,  for  I  have  destroyed  it* 
and  you  may  scold  or  threaten  as  you  will. 
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I  am  not  ashamed  of  any  correspondent 
of  mine,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  be,  if,  as  I 
conclude,  the  epistle  in  question  was  from 
that  vain  puppy  Germaine.  5Tis  pity 
such  fellows  were  ever  taught  to  write,  or 
rather  to  scribble." 

"  Fortunately  Miss  Summers  has  no 
such  drawback  on  her  recommendations. 
I  even  doubt  if  she  can  read,  at  least  not 
written  hand,  so  that  all  her  adorer's  let- 
ters, I  imagine,  are  done  in  printed  cha- 
racters, and  I  should  hope  spelt  on  pur- 
pose  for  ■  her  accommodation*  with  gram- 
mar to  match." 

This  specimen  of  a  conjugal  jouTney  will 
convince  every  one  of  the  felicity  of  this 
pair;  and  in  this  style  of  recrimination  did 
they  amuse  each  other  all  the  way  home, 
when,  after  a  meal  comfortable  only  from 
its  silence,  they  sought  the  blessing  of  re- 
pose, in  separate  apartments,  anticipating 
the  pleasures  of  the  ensuing  day. 

Elizabeth  was  somewhat  startled  and 
\3 
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alarmed  on  descending  the  next  morning 
to  the  breakfast-room,  to  learn  that  Ar- 
lingham  had  gone  out  on  horseback  very 
early,  attended  by  a  servant,  who  had  a 
travelling  case  with  some  of  his  master's 
linen  behind  him,  and  that  he  had  said  it 
might  be  some  days  before  they  returned. 
It  was  very  certain  that  Arlingham  sus- 
pected Germaine  of  an  improper  intimacy 
at  his  house,  that  he  was  almost  convinced 
the  letter  Elizabeth  had  certainly  received 
was  from  him,  and  that  he  had  threatened 
to  canvass  the  matter  thoroughly.  She 
therefore  believed  he  was  now  gone  off*  for 
that  purpose,  though  she  hoped  he  had  no 
correct  notion  which  way  to  go  in  search 
of  him.  So  completely  was  she  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  all  that  might  follow  from 
her  own  folly,  and  Mr*  Germaine's  im- 
pertinence, that  she  resolved  to  give  up 
for  ever  all  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
even,  in  the  alarm  her  husband's  absence 
occasioned,  determined  to  make  those  con- 
cessions which,  she  hoped,  might  conci- 
liate his  offended  spirit.    She  could  not 
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endure  to  think  he  suspected  her  of  worse 
than  folly,  and  she  flattered  herself  an 
explanation,  and  a  few  expressions  of  con- 
trition, would  restore  him,  at  least  to  his 
usual  complacency. 

Three  or  four  days  were  heavily  passed 
in  uncertainty  and  augmenting  terror,  for 
though  she  cared  but  little  for  Arlingham 
in  her  heart,  and  steadily  wished  herself 
unmarried,  she  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
exposing  him  to  danger  and  a  duel,  as 
well  as  from  the  publicity  attending  such 
an  exploit  to  her  own  character.  Arling- 
ham returned  at  length,  but  said  not  one 
word  of  his  journey.  James,,  whom  Eli- 
zabeth  questioned,  said  they  had  gone  to* 
gether  to  a  Mr.  Woodstock's,,  a  friend  of 
his  master;  that 'Mr.  Adingham  had,  after 
the  first  day,  gone  somewhere  by  himself^ 
and  only  returned  to  Mr.  Woodstock'^ 
the  evening  preceding  his  coming  home*. 
She  could  learn  nothing  from  all  this-  a* 
all  satisfactory,,  and  she  dared  not  ask  any 
direct  questions  of  her  husbands  He  was 
civil,  but  very  cold  in  his  manners;  and 
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though  he  saw  she  wished  to  enter  into 
some  kind  of  explanation,  he  always  check- 
ed her  the  moment  she  began,  by  turning 
the  conversation  or  leaving  the  room,  and 
thus  chilled  the  few  remaining  sentiments 
of  kindness  she  yet  retained  towards  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


When  Jove  in  anger  strikes  the  blow, 
Oft  with  the  bad  the  righteous  bleed  ; 
Yet  with  sure  sterjs3  though  lame  and  slow, 
Vengeance  overtakes  the  treaibling  villain's  speed. 

Francis's  Horace* 

The  same  sullen  tranquillity  prevailed  at 
Westhaven  Park  till  the  arrival  of  sir 
Montague  and  lady  Vavasour;  and  Eliza- 
beth, thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  not 
daring  to  enter  upon  any  thing  like  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  only  subject  on  which  she 
could  think,  anticipated  with  impatience 
the  appearance  of  her  sister5  whose  advice 
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she  meant  immediately  to  ask,  and  whose 
mediation  she  believed  would  have  some 
effect  in  restoring  Arlingham  to  at  least 
his  usual  complacency.  Elizabeth  *  had 
seen  him  in  a  tempest  of  passion,  and  had 
sometimes  been  frightened  at  the  expres- 
sion of  his  fury  ;  but  Arlingham,  even  in  a 
rage,  was  not  so  annoying  or  so  alarming 
as  Arlingham  in  his  present  humour  of 
sneering  satire  or  freezing  civility — (i  the 
storm  was  woe — the  pause  was  fear.5'  He 
was  no  great  reader  of  the  human  heart, 
nor  did  he  trouble  himself  to  try  and  un- 
derstand his  wife's  in  particular,  and  he 
therefore  could  not  discover  that  this  was 
precisely  the  moment  in  which,  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment,  he  might  per- 
haps have  gained  more  power  over  Eli- 
zabeth than  he  had  ever  yet  possessed. 
Aware  and  ashamed  of  her  own  errors, 
she  viewed  his  with  less  indignation  and 
prejudice ;  and  a  little  kind  but  serious  ex- 
hortation, delivered  with  mildness  and  ten- 
derness, and  a  generous  oblivion  of  the 
past,  might  now  have  had  a  lasting  good 
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effect  on  her  future  character  in  general,, 
and  part'cular  behaviour  to  himself  ;  but 
Arlingham's  was  not  a  liberal  or  generous 
mind,  and  he  persevered  in  a  cold  sarcas- 
tic manner,  which  at  last  roused  every 
fiery  particle  of  her  nature,  and  their  pre- 
sent silence  seemed  to  portend  only  future 
storms,  as  violent  as  the  past. 

At  length  the  Vavasours  reached  West- 
haven  ;  and,  to  Elizabeth's  great  astonish- 
ment and  satisfaction,  Arlingham  made 
510  objection  to  her  accompanying  them 
to  Randolph  Castle,  where,  however,  he 
declined  going  himself — a  circumstance 
she  rejoiced  in,  and  perhaps  none  of  the- 
party  regretted. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  found  all  her  old 
disgust  and  ill-humour  revived  towards 
her  husband  by  his  late  impolitic  treat- 
ment of  her,  no  longer  thought  of  making 
Althea  her  confidant^  or  requesting  any 
interference  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  and 
indeed  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  any  in- 
quiry her  sister  attempted  to  make  rela- 
tive to  recent  events.  Althea  was  exceed 
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ingly  vexed  at  this,  for  she  easily  disco- 
vered that  Elizabeth  and  Arlingham  were 
even  more  uncomfortable  than  before,  and 
was  convinced  from  his  manner  that  some 
plan  lurked  in  his  mind,  of  no  pleasant 
nature,  and  unsuspected  by  her.  How- 
ever, since  Elizabeth  was  determined  to 
be  reserved,  Althea  could  only  observe 
and  grieve  in  silence,  unable  to  offer  ad- 
vice or  assistance,  which  were  not  drawn 
forth  by  confidence  on  the  other  side. 

After  a  few  unpleasant  days  spent  at 
Westhaven,  the  sisters  took  leave  of  Ar- 
lingham with  almost  equal  coldness,  Al- 
thea's  adieus  being,  however,  the  least 
freezing ;  and,  escorted  by  the  baronet,  set 
out  for  Randolph  Castle. 

The  weather  was  now  becoming  mild 
and  pleasant,  the  roads  very  good,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  little  party  exhilarated 
by  travelling  and  change  of  scene-  Their 
time  was  at  their  own  disposal,  and  they 
loitered  occasionally  on  the  road,  as  fancy 
or  a  pleasant  situation  prompted. 

Nearly  a  week  was  thus  idled  away; 
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but  Randolph  Castle  at  length  appeared 
at  a  distance,  with  its  dark  walls  and  tow- 
ers just  rising  above  the  beautiful  woods 
in  which  it  was  embosomed. 

Our  travellers  were  received  with  more 
state  than  affection ;  and  Althea,  in  parti- 
cular, felt  herself  chilled  by  the  frigid 
manners  of  Harriet,  who  necessarily  ap- 
peared even  more  cold  than  her  lord,  when 
the  claims  of  kindred  are  remembered. 
Lady  Lucretia  was  always  in  buckram, 
and  from  her  nothing  else  was  expected. 
The  countess  still  looked  delicate,  as  if 
not  wholly  recovered  from  her  late  con- 
finement, and  was  very  silent  and  grave;, 
but  whether  from  real  want  of  spirits,  or 
the  dignity  of  state,  her  company  could 
not  determine.  The  earl  looked  very  illr 
ana  was  a  complete  martyr  to  the  gout, 
and  as  peevish  as  gentlemen  so  afflicted 
usually  are.  The  heir  was  a  fine  lively 
boy  i  and  as  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  resigned  entirely  to  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  his  nurse,  an  elderly  woman 
who  had  brought  up  a  large  family  of  her 
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own  with  great  success,  he  had  every 
chance  of  being  healthy.  Lady  Lucre- 
tia  in  vain  endeavoured  to  establish  her- 
self in  the  nursery,  and  exclaimed  most 
bitterly  against  the  barbarity  of  washing 
the  dear  boy  in  cold  water,  and  not  warm- 
in  cr  his  bed  whenever  he  was  laid  down. 
She  even  made  serious  complaints  to  her 
brother  and  the  countess  ;  but  they  wisely 
left  the  affair  to  Mrs.  Grey,  and  lady  Lu- 
cretia  submitted  in  sullen  silence. 

Harriet  and  her  sisters,  even  when  with- 
out other  company,  seemed  to  have  few 
ideas  or  topics  of  confidential  intercourse : 
though  both  married  most  respectably, 
Althea  indeed  in  high  life,  they  were  yet 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  herself ; 
and  she  was  so  awfully  dignified,  particu- 
larly since  she  had  become  the  mother  of 
a  future  earl,  that  Althea  felt  herself 
really  uncomfortable ;  and  even  Elizabeth 
was  not  at  her  ease,  though  her  own  pride 
was  not  very  inferior  to  Harriet's.  Of  poor 
Isabella,  lady  Randolph  spoke  with  indif- 
ference, nor  appeared  to  lament  her  loss. 
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f  She  is,  /  think,  happily  removed,'5 
said  she;  "  and  I  should  have  thought  so, 
even  if  all  the  calamities  you  mention  had 
not  befallen  her;  since  /  can  conceive  no- 
thing so  dreadful  as  the  life  she  was  con- 
demned to  lead,  even  at  the  best  If  she 
had  recovered,  I  intended  to  have  had  her 
here,  for  I  am  a  good  deal  alone,  and  she 
would  have  wanted  a  home.  Mrs.  Ver- 
non, I  suppose,  keeps  the  children  ?" 

*  The  children  are  now  mine ;  and 
whilst  I  had  a  home,  my  poor  Isabella 
would  never  have  wanted  one,"  replied 
Althea,  much  hurt. 

Harriet  coloured,  but  made  no  farther 
remark. 

Two  or  three  parties,  remarkable  only 
for  their  heavy  and  fatiguing  splendour, 
were  invited  in  honour  of  sir  Montague 
and  lady  Vavasour,  who,  however,  found 
no  pleasure  in  them ;  and  he  was  much 
amused  by  watching  Althea  struggling  to 
suppress  a  yawn,  and  keep  her  eyes  open. 

After  a  week  thus  drowsily  worn  away, 
sir  Montague  prepared  to  fulfil  a  scheme 
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lie  had  planned  before  he  left  home,  which  - 
was  to  take  the  opportunity  of  being  so 
near  Chester,  and  go  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
days,  where  he  had  some  business  which 
required  his  presence.  He  would  have 
taken  Aithea,  but  she  always  suffered  very 
much  from  the  sea,  and  was  besides  appre- 
hensive of  meeting  Philipson,  who,  she 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  in  that 
country.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
she  should  remain  at  the  castle  till  the 
baronet's  return,  and  then  go  back  to 
Charleville.  She  fancied  Elizabeth  had 
no  intention  of  returning  home  at  present, 
for  she  and  Harriet  seemed  pleased  at  be- 
ing together;  and  the  dullness  of  the  castle 
was  relieved  to  lady  Randolph  by  having 
her  favourite  sister  there,  whilst  to  Mrs. 
Ariingham  any  place  was  preferable  to 
her  own  house,  and  any  society  more 
agreeable  than  her  husband's. 

Sir  Montague  Vavasour  arrived  safely 
at  Dublin,  and  lost  no  time  in  settling  the 
business  which  called  him  there.  He 
heard  repeatedly  of  Philipson  and  MoTy- 
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neiix,  who  continued,  with  their  respec- 
tive ladies,  to  live  in  the  same  style  of  dis- 
sipation m\d  amity  as  they  had  done  at  the 
Lea.  They  both  had  commissions  in  the 
same  regiment,  then  quartered  there,  and 
were  more  remarkable  for  hard  drinking, 
deep  play,  and  various  other  accomplish^ 
mtiut&  the  same  style,  than  for  any  thing 
praiseworthy.  Desirous  to  see  Philipson, 
and  inform  him  of  the  sad  changes  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  his  once-happy 
family,  and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to 
withdraw  him,  if  possible,  from  scenes  of 
vice  so  degrading,  sir  Montague  made  two 
or  three  fruitless  efforts  to  introduce  him- 
self to  his  notice.  In  vain  he  called  at 
Philipson's  lodgings,  or  invited  him  to  his. 
Conscious  of  his  own  un  worthiness,  and 
dreading  the  lectures  he  yet  affected  to 
laugh  at  and  despise,  Philipson  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  avoid  every  place  where 
he  thought  he  probably  might  meet  the  ba- 
ronet ;  but  chance  at  length  threw  them 
in  each  other's  way,  just  before  Vavasour 
was  quitting  Dublin. 
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Mrs.  Fermor  was  hanging  on  Philip- 
son's  arm,  and  was  the  first  to  observe  sir 
Montague's  approach.  A  meeting  was 
inevitable ;  and  Philipson,  dismissing  his 
companion,  advanced  with  evident  reluc- 
tance. Coldness  equally  marked  the  man- 
ners of  each ;  but  sir  Montague  was  dig- 
nified and  at  ease,  whilst  the  other  evi- 
dently felt  the  painful  inferiority  of  vice. 

"  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Philipson,"  said  the  baronet,  after  a 
few  moments  of  mutual  silence,  "  in  order 
to  give  you  that  information  respecting 
your  family,  which  I  must  suppose  you 
are  not  yet  wholly  uninterested  to  hear. 
Will  you,  now  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  you,  accompany  me 
to  my  lodgings  ?" 

Philipson  bowed  in  silence,  nor,  though 
really  anxious  at  heart  to  inquire  into  the 
situation  of  those  he  had  forsaken  so  cruel- 
ly, dared  he  to  ask  a  single  question ;  for 
the  grave  and  pointed  manner  of  his  com- 
panion convinced  him  he  had  nothing  of 
a  pleasant  nature  to  relate,    A  short  walk 
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brought  them  to  Merrion-square  ;  and 
when  they  were  seated  in  Vavasour's 
apartment,  he,  after  some  preparation,  in- 
formed Philipson  of  those  circumstances 
which  had  followed  his  departure  from  the 
Lea.  Of  much  misery,  much  suffering  to 
Isabella,  Philipson  was  prepared  to  hear, 
but  not  of  her  death  ;  and,  ill  as  he  had 
treated  her,  he  yet  felt  her  loss  severely — 
certainly  not  less  severely  for  his  past  con- 
duct towards  her.  Conscience  would  be 
heard ;  and  as  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  gave  way  to  those  na- 
tural feelings  which  even  long-continued 
habits  of  vice  and  profligacy  had  not  quite 
driven  from  his  breast,  he  could  not  help 
recalling  all  Isabella's  virtues — her  patient 
endurance  of  all  his  storms  of  temper — her 
unremitted  endeavours  to  remedy,  by  an 
economy  on  her  part,  too  strict  for  health 
or  comfort,  the  extravagance  on  his — and 
the  thousand  instances  of  her  unbounded 
affection  for  him,  which,  though  perhaps 
harshly  repulsed  at  the  moment,  or  sneer- 
ed at,  were  now  remembered  with  many 
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a  pang  of  better  contrition.  She  was  at 
peace,  and  receiving,  in  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world,  the  reward  of  long-suffering 
and  patient  endurance  here — a  world  he 
had  for  ever  forfeited. 

To  these  sentiments,  which  extreme  an- 
guish drew  from  him,  in  the  bitter  tones 
of  repentance,  Vavasour  made  such  replies 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man, 
and,  with  the  consoling  hopes  of  a  Chris- 
tian, he  mingled  the  more  worldly  advice 
which  might  add  to  their  efficacy  in  a 
mind  like  Philipson's. 

To  give  advice,  without  offering  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  carried  into 
execution,  was  not  the  character  of  our 
baronet.  To  remove  Philipson  from  the 
baneful  effects  of  his  present  associates  was 
the  first  plan  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  of- 
fered immediately  to  furnish  him  with 
such  sums  as  might  release  him  from 
every  pecuniary  obligation  to  remain  with 
Molyneux. 

*■  I  see/'  said  Vavasour,  "  you  have  ex- 
changed the  gown  for  the  sword — if  you 
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are  disposed  to  change  once  more,  and 
turn  the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  now  to  offer  you  the 
means  of  so  doing.  I  have  estates  here  or 
in  England,  which  are  equally  eligible, 
and  into  which  I  can  put  you  whenever 
you  will  allow  me.  Whatever  embarrass- 
ments may  fetter  you,  either  in  England, 
to  Molyneux,  or  elsewhere,  I  will  gladly 
assist  you  to  overcome.  I  know  the  regi- 
ment to  which  you  belong  will  be  spee- 
dily called  from  this  country,  or  I  would 
not  offer  to  place  you  in  any  situation 
here,  for  to  ensure  your  future  success  in 
life,  I  am  convinced  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  is  to  relinquish  those  connex- 
ions which  have  been  so  fatal  to  you.  With- 
out this,  all  I  can  do  will  avail  nothing. 
You  now  have  it  in  your  power  to  return 
to  those  habits  of  domestic  virtue  from 
which  false  friends  have  so  cruelly  lured 
you — you  may  again  become  a  respectable 
member  of  society — the  happy  and  wor- 
thy father  of  your  children.  I  offer  you, 
upon  these  terms,  my  friendship  and  that 
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of  Althea,  a  competency,  the  best  society, 
and  the  means  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
Decide  then  on  accepting  these  advan- 
tages. As  a  Christian,  as  a  man,  as  the 
husband  of  her  so  dear  to  my  Althea,  I 
adjure  you  not  to  throw  from  you  the 
present  means  of  regaining  the  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  good,  and  of  society  in  gene- 
ral, which  you  have  so  fatally  lost.  Go 
with  me  to  England — no  one  shall  re- 
proach or  insult  you.  As  a  brother  and  a 
friend,  I  will  myself  introduce  you ;  and 
Althea's  heart  will  rejoice  at  your  return 
to  virtue." 

Philipson  seemed  much  moved  by  sir 
Montague's  earnestness,  and  the  present 
subdued  state  of  his  feelings  appeared  fa- 
vourable to  that  return  to  respectability 
which  Vavasour  continued  to  urge. 

Evening  found  him  almost  determined 
to  accept  his  offers ;  and,  perhaps,  could 
Vavasour  have  kept  him  from  the  society 
of  his  loose  companions  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  himself  remained  in  Ireland,  he 

vol.  in.  m 
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might  have  succeeded  in  his  good  inten- 
tions, and  Philipson  have  become  at  last  a 
proselyte  to  virtue ;  but  as  soon  as  he  left 
Vavasour,  he  retired  to  his  own  lodgings, 
not  expecting  to  find  any  one  but  Mrs. 
Fermor,  who  shared  them  with  him.  She, 
however,  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  an 
interview  with  the  baronet,  with  whose 
character  she  was  well  acquainted,  had 
taken  care  to  collect  the  usual  riotous  par- 
ty, who  soon  judged,  from  Philipson's  so- 
ber countenance  and  grave  manners,  that 
he  was  at  least  wavering.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  double  share  of  mirth,  and  lidi- 
cule,  and  profligacy. 

Philipson,  always  weak  and  undecided 
on  the  side  of  goodness  and  propriety,  was 
at  last  brought  to  join  in  the  laugh  against 
himself  and  Vavasour— the  latter  was 
quizzed,  ridiculed,  and  abused  for  the 
very  offers  which,  but  for  this  fatal  meet- 
ing, might  have  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects ;  and  Philipson,  forgetful 
of  his  duty  to  himself,  his  children,  and 
his  God — forgetful  also  of  the  wife  wrho 
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had  died  a  martyr  to  his  vices,  and  whom, 
only  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  bewailed 
with  many  a  bitter  feeling,  ungratefully 
joined  in  the  low  scurrility  poured  forth 
from  many  a  drunken  tongue  against  the 
man  who  would  have  been  so  true  a  bene- 
factor— who  even  then  shielded  his  children  - 
from  the  wretchedness  to  which  he  had 
condemned  them;  and  he  finished  the 
orgies  of  the  night  by  writing  a  letter  of 
insolent  defiance,  and  a  positive  rejection 
of  all  his  offers,  to  sir  Montague.  'Tis 
true,  he  did  it  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxication ;  but  the  baronet,  though  under 
other  circumstances  he  might  have  been 
more  lenient,  could  make  no  allowances 
for  a  man  who  could  act  like  Philipson, 
in  a  situation  like  his. 

He  quitted  Ireland  the  following  day, 
and  saw  the  man  he  so  anxiously  wished 
to  have  served  and  saved,  with  a  face 
flushed  by  wine,  insolently  pass  him  with* 
out  ,any  other  recognition  than-  a  rude 
stare  and  a  laugh. 

M  3 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


4i  The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come, 
As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation,  home; 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrass'd  brow, 
Recovering  what  we  lost,  we  know  not  how; 
The  faculties  that  seem'd  reduc'd  to  nought, 
Expression,  and  the  privilege  of  thought. " 

Sir  Montague  Vavasour,  on  his  return  to 
Randolph  Castle,  found  Althea  heartily 
tired  of  her  visit,  and  very  eager  to  be 
again  at  liberty  at  Charleville.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  castle  seemed  as  if  they 
possessed  neither  heart  nor  mind,  and 
moved  from  one  magnificent  apartment  to 
another,  in  costly  attire  and  with  solemn 
feces,  as  if  mirth  or  gaiety  were  actually 
offences  to  morality.  These  well-dressed 
machines  seemed  a  part  of  the  chair  which 
they  sat  on,  and  to  possess  almost  as  few 
ideas  as  feelings.    Harriet  found  all  this 
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very  delightful,  and  Elizabeth  was  quickly 
imbibing  similar  notions. 

At  her  request,  lady  Randolph  had 
written  to  Arlingham  for  leave  to  detain 
her  at  the  castle  for  some  time  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  Elizabeth's  expectations,  he  had 
given  a  ready,  but  cold  acquiescence ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  sir  Montague  and  lady 
Vavasour  gladly  prepared  for  a  journey 
homewards,  where  they  found  more  of 
real  happiness  than  in  any  other  place. 
They  were  not  sorry  to  return  without 
Mrs.  Arlingham,  whose  querulous  com- 
plaints at  being  again  condemned  to  the 
solitude  of  Westhaven,  preferable  only  to 
the  superior  dullness  of  Charleville,  had 
annoyed  them  both  very  much.  The 
civil  nothings  of  politeness  (and  even  be- 
tween persons  so  nearly  connected,  they 
really  amounted  to  no  more  in  this  in* 
stance)  were  soon  adjusted;  and  the  car- 
riage which  was  to  restore  Althea  to  home 
and  her  domestic  delights  already  past 
the  gloomy  precincts  of  grandeur;  and 
her  spirits  rose  in  proportion  to  her  dis- 
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tance  from  scenes  of  such  heartless  pomp, 
Vavasour  shared  in  these  sentiments,  and 
equally  anticipated  the  happiness  of  Charle- 
ville,  where  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Mrs.  Finch 
had  promised  to  meet  them,  and  where 
Miss  Orford  and  her  little  wards  already 
were.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  now  settled  in 
her  lovely  little  retreat,  within  a  pleasant 
walk  of  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Sedley  and 
her  children  were  happily  placed  near 
Torrington  Lodge,  where  the  kind  friend- 
ship of  the  inestimable  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
secured  them  all  the  comforts  which  money 
and  situation  could  supply. 

"  Now  then,"  exclaimed  Althea,  as  she 
saw  herself  surrounded  by  such  dear  friends 
at  her  own  social  and  peaceful  fireside — 
"  now  then  I  am  settled,  I  trust,  for  the 
summer.  I  think  wre  have  paid  all  our  vi- 
siting debts,  at  least  to  any  distance,  and 
I  may  uninterruptedly  put  in  practice  the 
quiet  and  domestic  schemes  I  have  so  plea- 
santly laid  out  in  theory.  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  leaving  Charleville,  now  it  is 
getting  so  beautiful." 
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£  I  intended  to  have  taken  you  to  town, 
and  enjoyed  a  tumultuous  six  weeks  of  fa- 
tiguing pleasure,"  said  Vavasour,  smiling ; 
"  but  you  are  so  unfashionable,  I  dare  say 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail  on  you  to  go. 
But,  however,  to  be  really  serious,  there  is 
one  visit  I  wish  you  to  make  before  we  sit 
down  for  the  summer — I  wish  to  take  you 
for  a  week  to  Adderley.  'Tis  very  true, 
your  brother  deserves  but  little  attention 
from  any  of  you,  and  his  insipid  wife  must 
be  a  disagreeable  companion  ;  but  I  am  a 
great  advocate  for  family  harmony,  and  so 
I  know  are  you,  my  love,  and  would  make 
some  sacrifices  to  secure  it.  Mr.  Vernon 
has  made  many  advances  of  late  towards  a 
better  understanding  and  more  intercourse 
between  us,  and  I  wish,  unless  you  find  it 
very  repugnant  to  your  wishes,  you  would 
go  for  a  few  days  to  Adderley." 

Althea,  though  she  would  rather  have 
gone  anywhere  else,  both  on  account  of 
the  dislike  she  felt  to-her  sister-in-law,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Adderley  to  the  Lea  and 
Felthanx  vicarage,  nevertheless  cheerfully 
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acquiesced  in  her  husband's  wishes ;  and  an 
early  day  was  fixed,  in  compliance  with 
another  letter  from  George,  to  pay  this 
visit,  equally  fatiguing  both  to  herself  and 
Vavasour,  and,  if  the  truth  had  been  told, 
not  much  more  desired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Vernon. 

The  meeting  between  these  near  rela- 
tions was  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary 
delight.  George  was  coldly  civil,  but  then 
he  was  never  much  otherwise  to  any  one, 
and  wras  indeed  less  frigid  than  usual  to  his 
sister,  since  she  no  longer  wanted  any  thing 
from  him,  either  for  herself  or  any  other 
part  of  the  family.  He  found  Vavasour 
had  secured  a  comfortable  provision  for 
the  orphans  of  Isabella,  and  he  compli- 
mented him  upon  the  generosity  he  could 
admire  in  another,  though  he  would  never 
have  practised  it  himself. 

Althea  found  Mrs.  George  Vernon  more 
silly  and  affected  than  ever,  and  perpetu- 
ally alluding  to  her  situation,  which  she, 
and  her  equally-weak  mother,  made  an 
excuse  for  the  most  determined  indolence, 
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and  a  plea  for  her  having  every  absurd 
wish  gratified.  She  was  civil,  however,  to 
lady  Vavasour,  though  it  was  evident  she 
envied  her  title,  and  frequently  compared 
the  enchanting  sound  of  "  your  ladyship" 
with  plain  ff  madam." 

Mrs.  Pringle  had  never  cordially  for- 
given Althea  for  the  preference  the  baro- 
net had  on  every  occasion  shewn  towards 
her,  in  contempt  of  her  own  Phoebe's  su- 
perior thousands,  and  evinced  her  still-ex- 
isting displeasure  by  not  inviting  either 
her  or  sir  Montague  to  one  of  her  mighty 
crams,  an  omission  for  which  they  were 
both  very  grateful.  Lady  Vavasour  would 
have  been  equally  thankful  had  lady  Cot- 
man  been  as  kind;  but  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a  grand  dinner,  and  saying  spiteful 
things,  was.  too  agreeable  to  her  ladyship 
to  be  passed  over,  anda  personal  invitation 
rendered  a  refusal  impossible,,  though  Al- 
thea dreaded  nothing  so  much  ;  for  there 
she  knew  she  should  have  the  misery  of 
meeting  all  the  Probys,  and  she  was  too 
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well  aware  of  lady  Cotman's  want  of  deli- 
cacy to  hope  for  the  suppression  of  any 
circumstances  relative  to  Feltham  which 
might  be  supposed  painful  to  her  to  hear. 

Althea  reckoned  right.  The  first  peo- 
ple she  saw,  on  her  entrance  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proby,  with 
the  rector's  mother  and  sisters.  Mrs. 
Pringle  was  there  also,  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
and  several  other  persons  to  whom  it  was 
known  Althea  had  a  particular  objection, 
on  account  of  their  conduct  to  Isabella. 

Mrs.  Proby  the  elder  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  of  any  delicacy  in  speaking  of 
Feltham  or  Fairfield. 

"  Your  ladyship  wouldn't  know  Felt- 
ham, my  lady,"  said  she,  turning  abruptly 
to  Althea.  "  My  son  is  of  a  very  improv- 
ing turn,  and  he  has  already  made  so  many 
alterations  in  the  house  !  The  gardening 
time  is  hardly  come  yet,  you  know ;  but 
he  has  turned  that  stupid  window  in  the 
keeping-parlour*  that  used  to  look  out  on 
the  dull  lawn,  towards  the  road,  so  that 
now  I  see  every  thing  most  beautiful  I 
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have  been  used  to  live  cheerful,  and  I'd  ra- 
ther be  choked  with  dust  than  not  see 
carnages  and  horsemen.  My  son  means 
to  pull  down  that  glittering  avery,  for  I 
think,  with  my  son,  that  it's  a  thing  of  no 
use,  and  not  fit  for  people  in  our  sitivatiom 
I  think,  my  lady,  your  ladyship  never  see 
my  son's  house  at  Fairfield.  No,  I  recol- 
lect, Mr.  Philipson  never  gained  possession 
of  that  living.  'Tis  a  sweet  place  indeed, 
and  my  son  has  a  good  taste  for  improve- 
ments. Not  but  what  he  is  very  prudent 
too;  for,  as  I  say,  without  prudence  no- 
thing can  be  enough  to  carry  a  man 
through,  and  I'm  sure  every  thing  is  so 
dear !  Why  now,  would  you  believe  it, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,"  she  turned  to  that  lady  as 
she  spoke,  "  I  give  ninepence  halfpenny  a- 
pound  for  beef  yesterday,  and  not  prime 
neither ;  and  butter  and  eggs  is  enormous." 

Althea,  at  once  hurt  and  disgusted  by 
Mrs.  Proby's  indelicate  mention  of  cir- 
cumstances so  nearly  touching  her  most 
susceptible  feelings,  gladly  left  her  and 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  to  settle  the  price  of  various 
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articles,  and  seated  herself,  by  way  of  re- 
lief, near  Mrs.  Pringle,  who  was  in  earnest 
conversation  with  lady  Cotman,  and,  by 
the  immediate  cessation  as  Althea  drew 
near,  evidently  of  herself  or  her  concerns. 
Mrs.  Pringle  winked  at  lady  Cotman,  and 
appeared  to  continue  her  speech  thus, 
though,  in  fact,  the  subject  was  started  for 
the  occasion— 

H  And  indeed,  lady  Cotman,  as  I  vas 
a  telling  your  la'ship,  I  am  so  peticklarly 
sitivated;  for  vhen  Mr.  P.  is  so  unveil  as 
he  is  just  now,  I  cannot  inwite  a  large 
party  vith  any  comfort.  I  feel  quite  dis- 
tressed to  think  I  cannot  fix  a  day  for  your 
ladyship  and  lady  Wawasour  to  dine  at 
Lark-Hall ;  and  this  is  just  about  the  time 
that  ve  generally  give  our  three  great 
dinners  annivally  vonce  a-year." 

Lady  Vavasour  begged  no  apologies 
might  be  made,  and  lady  Cotman,  with 
her  usual  proud  and  sullen  look,  began 
very  unceremoniously  to  question  Althea 
about  Philipson,  and  what  was  to  become 
of  his  children — "  I  heard,"  said  she,  "  that 
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sir  Montague  had  actually  settled  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  on  them,  besides  taking 
them  entirely  to  his  own  house ;  but  I  con- 
tradicted it — I  could  not  believe  it." 

"  You  may  always  venture  to  believe 
whatever  you  hear  of  sir  Montague  that 
does  honour  to  human  nature,  madam," 
replied  Althea.  "  In  all  that  concerns  my 
sister's  children,  he  has  acted  in  a  manner 
beyond  all  praise." 

"  Humph !  Poor  things !  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it,"  said  lady  Cotman,  with  any  ex- 
pression but  that  of  pleasure  in  her  face. 
"  'Tis  well  some  of  poor  Bella's  sisters  have 
married  happily,  as  your  ladyship  seems  to 
have  done.  How  is  Mrs.  Arlingham,  lady 
Vavasour  ?  and  the  countess  of  Randolph  ? 
I  have  heard  they  do  not  speak  of  their 
husbands  as  you  do.  Lord  Randolph  was 
much  too  old,  at  least  I  thought  so  in  an- 
other instance." 

Lady  Cotman  looked  at  the  starched, 
thin,  bony  figure  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
and  drew  up.  Miss  Cotman  was  smiling 
with  more  than  her  usual  graciousness 
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upon  sir  Montague,  who  stood  before  her, 
evidently  saying  something  very  gallant. 

Althea  looked  and  smiled  too,  for  she 
recollected  how  ardently  both  Miss  Cot- 
man  and  her  mamma  had  hoped  she  would 
herself  have  lured  the  baronet. 

Lady  Cotman  observed  the  smile,  and 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Pringle,  that  poor  lady 
Vavasour  was  intolerably  jealous — so  vex- 
ed at  her  husband's  flirtation  with  Miss 
Cotman — "  I  know  very  well  that  smiles 
?se  not  always  genuine,  Mrs*  Pringle — and 
her  ladyship's  are  easily  translated.  Sir 
Montague  certainly  did  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Cotman  once.  But,  however, 
he  was  worth  catching  by  one  wTho  had  no 
other  chance.  Miss  Pringle  too,  I  think, 
had  some  reason  to  hope." 

"  To  hove,  ma'am  !"  returned  Mrs.  Print- 
gle,  firing :  "  That  seems  an  odd  vord  for 
my  daughter.  Sir  Motmtago-  hoped,  ma'am, 
and  indeed  vas  all  but  mgaged ;  but  there's 
no  being  avare  of  axlful  endeavours.  How- 
ever, you  know  ve  are  all  relations  and 
friends  now." 
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Such  were  the  general  sentiments  of 
envy  and  ill-nature  harboured  against  a 
young  woman,  whose  only  fault  was  her 
too-evident  superiority  over  others,  and 
her  having  attached,  without  an  effort,  a 
man  whom  every  other  girl  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring by  every  art  to  attract. 

Althea  w  as  fully  aware  of  the  'dislike  she 
had  incurred  from  the  disappointed  Misses 
and  their  mammas,  and  indeed  could  hard- 
ly be  surprised  at  lady  and  Miss  Cotman's 
enmity,  since  she  and  her  two  eldest  sis- 
ters had,  one  after  the  other,  carried  off  the 
men  to  whom  Miss  Cotman  had  aspired. 

A  few  days  were  heavily  yawned  over, 
and  Althea  began  to  think  the  debt  of  pro- 
priety had  been  sufficiently  paid.  Sir 
Montague,  tired  to  death  of  the  fancies 
and  follies  of  Mrs.  George  Vernon,  disgust- 
ed with  the  selfishness  and  frigidity  of 
George,  and  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Pringle, 
was  equally  desirous  of  returning  home; 
and  "after  a  visit  of  ten  days,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  the  party  to  return  it  at  Charle- 
ville,  they  parted  as  they  had  met,  with 
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the  same  sentiments,  the  same  feelings, 
and  none  so  prevalent  as  the  wish  of  not 
meeting  again  speedily. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  every  work,  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 

Pope. 

To  trace  .Althea's  life  through  the  minute 
events  of  years  would  swell  our  volumes 
to  a  size  much  beyond  the  usual  bulk 
of  a  novel.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
specimens  already  given  of  her  character 
will  impress  our  readers  with  a  conviction 
that  she  could  never  materially  swerve 
from  the  amiable  traits  which  marked  her 
earty  youth,  whilst  that  of  her  husband, 
congenial  in  every  thing  good  and  excel* 
lent  with  her  own,  combined  to  promise 
as  much  happiness,  or  indeed  more,  than 
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is  generally  to  be  found  in  married  life, 
Kone,  whatever  their  merits,  can  expect 
uninterrupted  felicity  in  any  state.  Tem- 
pers, however  sweet  and  placid,  must  occa- 
sionally clash,  and  opinions  differ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  believe  that  two  persons 
like  Althea  and  Vavasour,  sensible,  amiable, 
and  good-tempered,  with  an  adequate 
share  of  worldly  riches,  and  a  just  idea  of 
themselves,  each  other,  and  things  in  ge- 
neral, bade  fair  to  be  more  than  commonly 
blest,  as  they  were  more  than  commonly 
deserving,  and  equally  matched. 

We  find,  indeed,  from  some  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  lady  Vavasour  to  Mrs.  Charlton* 
about  five  years  subsequent  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  last  chapter,  that  she  was  still  of 
opinion,  that  in  her  own  case  matrimony 
wras  the  happiest  state,  but  that,  take  the 
world  through,  the  contrary  idea  was  most 
prevalent. 

From  these  letters,  we,  the  biographers 
of  the  Vernon  family,  and  of  others,  con- 
nected with  their  affairs,  find  a  statement 
of  the  happiness  or  otherwise  of  the  cha- 
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racters  principally  portrayed  in  these 
pages,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  sa- 
tisfy our  readers  how  the  "  Balance  of  Com- 
fort5' seemed  usually  to  incline,  and  what 
was  the  situation  of  our  most  prominent 
dramatis  personce  at  the  end  of  the  above- 
mentioned  period  of  five  years. 

Lord  Randolph  (we  give  the  distinction 
to  greatness)  and  his  sister,  lady  Lucretia, 
died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other, 
but  not  till  even  Harriet  herself  began  to 
think  splendour  and  rank  might  be  bought 
too  dearly.  As  old  age  and  infirmity  in- 
creased, so  did  the  earl's  asperity  and  jea- 
lousy |  the  latter  passion,  especially,  became 
dreadful  almost  beyond  endurance.  Pru- 
dence herself  was  sometimes  near  deserting 
her  post,  and  Harriet,  cold  and  callous  as 
she  was,  could  scarcely  forbear  retorting. 
She  did,  however,  by  many  painful  efforts, 
conquer  her  disposition  to  rebel,  and  death 
at  length  released  her  from  a  tyrant,  and 
her  heart  bounded  with  the  anticipations 
of  the  future,  which  widotvhood  held  out 
to  reward  the  past.    Lord  Randolph,  how- 
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ever,  it  should  seem,  preserved  the  "  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death/'  and  carried  to 
the  grave  all  his  jealous  propensities.  His 
last  will)  whilst  it  gave  his  widow  riches, 
consequence,  and  power,  in  the  domains  of 
his  ancestors,  greatly  reduced  these  advan- 
tages if  she  entered  into  the  gay  world,  and 
drew  them  into  a  still  narrower  circle  if 
she  married  again.  She  found  herself  mis- 
tress of  a  splendid  income,  a  magnificent 
retinue,  and  an  abode  of  regal  elegance,  so 
long  as  she  continued  solely  to  reside  at 
Randolph  Castle;  but  her  fortune  was 
much  lessened  if  she  changed  her  place 
and  plans  of  living;  and  if  she  ever  mar- 
ried again,  her  jointure  alone,  as  countess 
of  Randolph,  remained  her  own.  In  such 
a  case,  she  forfeited  even  the  jewels,  equi- 
pages, and  every  thing  that  had  ever  ap- 
pertained to  her  lord's  family.  The  young 
earl  was  left  considerably  to  her  manage- 
ment, with  an  ample  allowance  for  his  par- 
ticular expences,  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  provided  always  that  she  continued 
a  widow.    He  was  to  reside,  during  that 
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time,  with  her  and  a  private  tutor,  wholly 
at  the  castle;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  to  go  to  Eton,  and  his  mother  was 
then  allowed  to  pass  three  months  every 
year  in  London. 

Many  more  restrictions,  equally  vexa- 
tious and  absurd,  left  Harriet  only  the  sha- 
dow of  that  liberty  she  had  so  long  and  so 
devoutly  prayed  for.  She  had  gained,  she 
fancied,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  best  days, 
the  means  of  uncontrolled  enjoyment  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  her  life,  and  great  indeed 
was  her  disappointment  at  the  denoue- 
ment. A  second  marriage  had  never  en- 
tered into  her  calculation  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing her  happiness,  and  the  restrictions 
on  that  point  were  therefore  disregarded, 
unless  as  a  proof  of  tyrannical  authority  car- 
ried beyond  the  grave,  which  disgusted, 
rather  than  vexed  her ;  but  she  had  expect- 
ed a  noble  fortune,  with  the  power  of  en- 
joying it  where  and  in  what  manner  she 
pleased  j  instead  of  which,  she  found  herself 
imprisoned  in  a  dull  and  stately  solitude, 
deprived  of  society,  and  nearly  as  much 
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fettered  as  when  her  lord  was  living.  To 
live  in  the  world,  she  must  sacrifice  all 
which,  in  her  proud  and  ambitious  mind, 
gave  that  world  its  charms,  since  to  go 
forth  only  as  the  poor  widow  of  lord  Ran- 
dolph, without  all  the  dashing  appendages 
she  had  so  long  dreamed  of,  was  impossible. 
She  felt  she  had  rather  vegetate  at  Ran- 
dolph Castle,  its  absolute  and  imperious 
mistress,  than  live  in  a  world  where  she 
would  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  her  rank. 
She  had  made  herself  few  friends,  and  the 
motives  which  had  induced  her  to  marry 
the  earl  being  generally  well  known,  her 
disappointment  of  the  expected  reward  was 
a  source  of  mirth  to  many  who  had  envied 
and  hated  her.  She  had  never  cultivated 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood  with  any 
idea  of  making  a  friend,  but  merely  from 
ostentation,  and  a  love  of  superior  pa- 
rade. Thus  the  great  laughed  at  and  de- 
spised her,  and  the  little  folks  feared  and 
shunned  her.  Her  temper,  never  amiable, 
became  still  more  sour  and  gloomy,  and 
the  pleasant  dreams  of  even  youthful  wu 
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dowhood  vanished  in  the  dreary  reality; 
Yet  she  deserved  all  she  met  with ;  she 
had  married  from  the  worst  and  most  self- 
ish motives — a  view -merely  to  future  ag- 
grandizement, which  was  to  be  attained 
only  by  the  death  of  him  she  solemnly 
swore  to  love.  Her  son  was  more  an  ob- 
ject of  pride  than  love,  and  treated  by  her 
with  more  severity  than  kindness. 

At  the  time  our  history  closes,  she  had 
been  a  widowr  some  few  months,  and  lived 
in  gloomy  state,  continually  irritated  with 
herself  and  all  around  her — execrating  the 
memory  of  her  husband — and  convinced, 
though  she  would  not  acknowledge  it,  that 
even  a  title,  riches,  splendour,  and  conse- 
quence, are  inadequate  to  secure  happi- 
ness, or  even  comfort,  without  a  heart  pro- 
perly disposed  to  enjoy  them. 

Of  Mrs.  Arlingham  little  can  be  said 
but  that  her  years  dragged  heavily  on  in 
the  same  routine  of  quarrels,  recrimina- 
tions, and  mutual  jealousies.  She  married 
with  much  fairer  prospects  than  most  girls, 
for  Arlingham  was  a  man  of  good  fortune 
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and  good  character.  But  she  insisted  upon 
having  every  thing,  or  not  being  satisfied 
with  any  thing,  and  indulged  vague  ideas 
of  managing  her  husband,  without  know- 
ing any  better  means  of  accomplishing 
so  great  a  purpose  than  a  continual  in- 
dulgence of  proper  spirit.  She  found 
him  a  weak-minded  man,  and  she  set  him 
down  as  a  fool  whom  she  ought  to  govern, 
and  who  was  therefore  easily  to  be  brought 
into  a  proper  train  of  management,  not 
knowing  that  of  all  beings  a  weak  man 
with  a  bad  temper  is  the  most  obstinate 
and  intractable. 

Of  Mr.  Germaine  she  saw  little  more 
after  Arlingham's  positive  injunctions  to 
him  not  again  to  appear  at  Westhaven. 
She  once  met  him  accidentally  at  a  gen- 
tleman's house  in  Cheshire,  but  his  man- 
ners towards  her  wrere  so  impertinent,  and 
so  sneeringly  indifferent,  that  she  never 
voluntarily  saw  him  again.  She  had  sense 
enough  to  be  aware  that  she  had  been  in 
danger,  and  prudence  enough  never  to  en- 
ter again  into  any  Platonic  flirtations.  Ar- 
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lingham's  jealousy  was  therefore  ill-found- 
ed on  all  future  occasions,  but  the  passion 
was  never  entirely  eradicated.  His  own 
affair  with  Miss  Kitty  Summers  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  but  Mrs.  Arlingham, 
despising  both,  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  it.  She  lived  more  at  Randolph 
Castle  than  at  home,  but  passed  her  time 
generally  in  going  from  place  to  place,  un- 
settled, and  weary  of  herself  and  every 
body  else. 

Arlingham,  finding  himself  more  at  ease 
without  her,  advanced  her  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  this  kind  of  life,  and  pursued 
his  farming  occupations  undisturbed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vernon  were  too 
commonplace,  too  heartless  and  insipid,  to 
be  either  happy  or  otherwise.  They  con- 
tinued to  live  in  uniform  tranquillity  at 
Adderley — had  a  little,  fair,  silly-looking 
baby  every  year,  for  whom  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  accumulate  still  more  wealth, 
by  living  in  a  very  common  style  them- 
selves. It  might  be  said  of  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  song — 
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"They  ate  and  drank,  and  slept,  and  then — 
They  ate  and  drank,  and  slept  again." 

Mrs.  Pringle  was  near  enough  to  be  a 
great  deal  with  her  daughter,  and  reckon- 
ed her,  as  she  reckoned  herself,  the  hap- 
piest woman  on  earth;  "for,"  said  Mrs. 
Pringle,  "  she  has  nothing  to  do — she  eats 
and  drinks  of  the  best — she  vears  vhat  she 
likes  of  the  most  expensive  things- — she 
goes  out  vhen  she  likes — buys  vhat  she 
pleases,  and  never  does  nothing  but  play  at 
chest  with  her  children's  governess  all  day 
long." 

After  all,  happiness  must  vastly  depend 
on  idea. 

Not  such  was  the  life  of  our  favourite 
Althea.  At  the  period  when  we  are  about 
to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  the  mother  of 
three  children  between  whom  and  the  or- 
phans of  her  less-fortunate  sister  no  differ- 
ence of  affection  or  attention  can  be  traced, 
either  in  her  own  conduct  or  that  of  her 
admirable  husband.  Firm  where  she  feels 
herself  right — yielding  where  she  thinks 
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herself  in  an  error — placid,  cheerful,  active, 
and  affectionate,  she  is  the  best  of  wives 
and  mothers,  the  most  endearing  of  friends. 
The  little  asperities  which  formerly  mark- 
ed the  temper  of  V avasour,  and  which  all 
his  own  excellent  sense  had  been  insuffi- 
cient to  conquer,  yielded  to  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  her  ever-placid  manner.  Unbound- 
ed confidence,  without  which  happiness 
must  ever  be  unknown  in  married  life, 
subsisted  between  these  amiable  people. 
The  thoughts  of  each  were  open  to  the 
other.  The  little  foibles  of  each  were  ten- , 
derly  spared  and  borne  with,  and  thus  dis- 
putes were  unknown. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
children  of  Isabella  that  they  were  so  early 
thrown  upon  the  care  of  such  preceptors, 
for  very  differently  would  their  irritable 
and  obstinate  tempers  have  been  treated  by 
their  parents.  As  to  the  children  of  Al- 
thea  and  Vavasour,  they  inherited  good- 
ness— they  were  born  in  the  midst  of  its 
fairest  examples,  and  it  was  enforced  by 
all  they  heard  and  saw,  from  the  moment 
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when  they  were  capable  of  hearing  rea- 
son. Mrs.  Vernon,  though  she  sometimes 
thought  Althea  too  rigid,  was  for  ed  to 
own  she  saw  no  children  so  amiable,  so 
happy  in  themselves,  or  so  agreeable  to 
others,  as  the  little  group  at  Charleville; 
whilst  in  their  education — in  unremitting 
sweetness  and  attention  to  her  husband 
and  his  interest — in  duty  and  affectionate 
gratitude  to  her  mother  and  her  immediate 
friends— and  in  universal  philanthropy  and 
acts  of  benevolence,  Althea  found  almost 
perfect  happiness.  From  the  general  evils 
of  mortality,  sickness  and  occasional  anxie- 
ty, neither  sir  Montague  nor  his  wife  were 
exempt;  but  these  evils  were  lightened 
by  participation  and  mutual  kindness. 
Self-inflicted  sorrows  they  knew  not,  and 
their  union  exemplified  the  triumph  of 
common  sense  and  rational  feeling  over 
the  more  brilliant  and'  dazzling  blaze  of 
romance. 

"  At  length  then,  my  dear  Althea,"  said 
Mrs.  Charlton,  "you  are  convinced  that 
happiness  may  be  found  in  matrimony?5' 
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"Yes,"  replied  Althea,  "  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  found  it,  and  possibly  in  a  su- 
perior degree  to  any  I  might  have  experi- 
enced as  a  single  woman  ;  but  then  I  rec- 
kon at  the  same  time  that  I  am  blest  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  never 
was  so  bigotted  to  an  opinion  as  to  sup- 
pose happiness  was  incompatible  with  mar- 
riage; but  I  think  now,  as  1  have  always 
thought,  that,  generally  speaking,  a  single 
life  is  the  happiest.  I  am  indeed  singular- 
ly fortunate,  for  I  have  never  yet  beheld 
the  man  with  whom  I  could  have  been 
happy,  except  Vavasour.  It  is  not  there- 
fore the  state  itself  to  which  I  give  the 
pre-eminence,  but  to  the  virtues  and  ami- 
able qualities  of  my  husband  in  particular, 
which  must  make  any  woman  happy  who 
is  disposed  to  be  so." 

"  You  are  too  modest  to  enumerate  your 
own  good  qualities  with  your  husband's," 
said  Mrs.  Charlton ;  "  but  you  must  feel 
convinced,  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  unless  they  are  mutual,  happi- 
ness is  still  unattainable.    The  fact  is  this 
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— you  substituted  reason  for  romance,  and 
were  content  to  see  things  as  they  were, 
and  not  to  expect  perfection  in  any  thing. 
Prudence  is  such  a  cold  contemptible 
word  in  the  vocabulary  of  most  modern  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  that  they  despise  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  contented  to  look  for- 
ward to  adopting  it  when  age  shall  have 
made  it  more  in  character.  Instances  are 
endless,  even  in  my  own  range  of  observa- 
tion, of  couples  being  wretched  through 
life  from  a  want  of  this  cold  quality,  which 
they  despise  till  they  smart  from  the  con- 
sequences of  such  contempt.  An  involv- 
ed income  and  an  increasing  family — the 
interference  of  relations — thwarting  tem- 
pers— the  want  of  confidence  and  domes- 
tic management — proper  spirit — gallan- 
tries on  one  side,  and  unavoidable  jealousy 
on  the  other — quarrels  about  money — 
coldness  and  neglect — and  disappointed 
views  altogether these  are  the  rocks  on 
which  matrimonial  happiness  is  almost  sure 
to  split,  either  singly  or  en  rnasse,  for  I  have 
known  them  all  unite.    Even  in  the  hap- 
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piest  unions,  therefore,  there  is  much  dan- 
ger, and  it  is  difficult  to  steer  a  clear  and 
steady  course.  In  our  despised  sisterhood 
there  are  also  many  '  pains  and  penalties,' 
for  human  nature  cannot  admit  of  unmix- 
ed felicity;  but  I  still  think  we  are,  upon 
the  whole,  the  happier  class.  Unfortu- 
nately, young  people  never  were,  and  ne- 
ver will  be,  content  to  take  this  assertion 
upon  trust,  and  the  experiment  which  ge- 
nerally convinces  them  of  its  truth  is  a  ve- 
ry hazardous  one.  If  we  are  rich,  we  have 
opportunities,  unchecked,  of  doing  good; 
if  we  are  poor,  wre  yet  have  our  limited  por- 
tion at  our  own  command,  and  dispose  of 
it  as  we  please.  If  we  are  not  pleased  by 
being  courted  by  lovers,  we  are  not  mor- 
tified by  being  neglected  by  husbands,  for 
women  perhaps  every  way  inferior,  and 
only  preferred  because  they  are  not  wives. 
If  we  are  tired  of  our  situation,  we  are  free 
to  change.  An  old  maid,  if  she  be  poor, 
may  be  independent;  and  if  she  loses 
some  occasional  happiness,  certainly  escapes 
much  continual  trouble.  Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  delightful  instance  of  wedded  fe- 
licity I  see  at  Charleville,  /  still  incline  to 
give  the  *  Balance  of  Comfort '  to  celibacy, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so,  till  reason  is 
more  generally  substituted  for  passion, 
and  temper  made  of  more  importance  in 
the  solemn  compact  than  dash  and  spirit:* 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Charlton's  deci- 
sion, we  apprehend  that  young  people, 
from  fifteen  to  fifty,  will  still  generally  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  matrimony,  particular- 
ly as,  with  generous  impartiality,  we  have 
given  one  instance  of  its  being  capable  of 
superior  felicity.  That  instance,  it  is  true, 
is  founded  on  superior  excellence;  but  who 
will  doubt  that  they  themselves  possess  the 
same  attributes?  This  admirable  work 
will  therefore  probably  not  prevent  one 
pair  from  approaching  the  sacred  altar  of 
Hymen,  for  all  will  believe  themselves  and 
their  beloved  exempted  from  the  failings 
of  human  nature,  and  that  an  exception 
will  be  made  in  their  favour  to  general  con- 
sequences. 

Would  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that 
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the  foregoing  pages  might  induce  a  pru- 
dent degree  of  hesitation  and  forethought 
—that  tempers  and  characters  might  be 
weighed  with  unimpassioned  accuracy— 
that  the  means  of  pecuniary  comforts 
might  be  secured — and  that  love  might  be 
founded  on  the  more  durable  basis  of  es- 
teem. The  flimsy  materials  of  passion, 
however  ardent,  must  be  evanescent.  If 
lovers  of  both  sexes  could  be  induced  to 
add  esteem,  prudence,  deliberation,  and 
attention  to  character  and  temper,  we 
might  then,  and  not  till  then,  hope  to  see 
a  different  inclination  of  the  "  Balance  of 
Comfort" 


THE.  END. 
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